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AUNT PATSY'S LOVER. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


OR the world, I would not inti- 
mate that a single lover was all 
that fell to Aunt Patsy’s sbare. 
Nothing would be further from 
the truth, or more warmly re- 
sented by my charming relative. 

Aunt Patsy is papa’s half-sis- 
ter. She is one of those fair, 
sweet, subtle, alluring women, 
‘who are hated by their own sex, 
as naturally as they are adored 
by the other. She is a plump, 
round creature, who—however, 
in times past, she may have 
worried the flesh off other peo- 
ple’s bones—by virtue of her 

bund of adip matter 
never can look old; she has plenty of red iron in her 
blood, and it sparkles rosily in her lips and cheeks; 
shining, blonde hair, that is always slipping from its 
fastenings, and curling in the prettiest fashion around 
her inch-high forehead; a straight mouth, that can 
shut firmly over its own secrets, yet can be smiling 
and frank enough upon occasion, and one of those 
short, broad, good-natured noses, that just escape 
ugliness. Patsy was always dressed in exquisite 
taste. She had a talent fur dress, as many a woman 
has, who is a goose in everything else. Warm, bright, 
yet soft colors, pretty contrasts, charming corre- 

pond , or ts thatwere never redundant, 
and always communicated grace and style—these 
were what she did it with—materials at most women’s 
command—but it was her way of using them. As 
for her means, her income was just about enough to 
keep her in gloves; her friends did the rest. 

When Patsy was not visiting among these friends, 
she staid at our house. Of course the family was di- 
vided according to sex; papa and Fred thought her 
perfect; Rose and I hated her; mamma, who is 
simply too sweet-tempered to hate anybody, tried 
hard to get along asif nothing was amiss, and was 
always gently reproaching us for being so uncompro- 
mising as regarded our charming aunt. 

“ Poor Patsy—” 

“Now, mamma,” interrupted Rose, “ pray don’t 
pity Aunt Patsy! Doesn’t she live in fine houses, 
and have plenty of servants to wait upon her, and 
enjoy all the gayeties of the city all winter, and then 
doesn’t she go to the mountains, and the seashore, 
and the lakes all summer, and have nothing in the 
world to do but just enjoy herself? Poor Patsy, 
indeed !”” 

“‘My dear, you don’t know at what a sacrifice of 
moral principle she wins all these things!” 

* Bless me! She sacrifice moral principle? Why, 
she hasn’t got any to sacrifice. If she ever had any 
—which I don’t believe—she lost it alllongago. She’s 
just a selfish pagan—selfish clear through! You 
know how she will do, mamma! She will take the 
best chamber, and secure the cosiest chair in the 
parlor, and dress, and dawdle, and flirt allsummer—” 

“ Flirt with Rose’s lover, mamma!” I interrupted. 

Rose went on, grimly: 

“And eat strawberries, that we swelter in the sun 
to pick, and custards and cake, that you stay in the 
hot kitchen to cook; and Bell and I will have to 
wash and iron her dresses and muslins.” 

“She is your father’s sister, Rose,” said mamma. 

“T am very sorry, I assure you.” 

“And she is very good-natured, Rose!” 

“Yes, mamma! She’d see you work for her till 
you dropped, and smile sweetly all the time.” 

“ Well, at any rate, she is coming, and we must 























= the best of it.” 





This was the way it always ended. Rose growled, 
and mamma sighed, and I scolded, but weall remain- 
ed slaves. 

Patsy came. She was almost as round, and fresh, 
and fair as she was when Rose and I were little girls, 
but of course she couldn’t have been quite so young. 
It is work, and worry and care that pinch the fea- 
tures, and bleach the cheeks, and change dark hair 
to gray; it is thought that chisels away upon the face, 
and gives it, too, sometimes, a grander beauty than 
even the sweet roundness of youth could boast. But 
Patsy never did any work, nor had any worry, nor 
ever did any thinking worth speaking of; and she 
inherited a vigorous liver, and a capital pair of lungs, 
and was consequently the same lump of pink and 
white flesh that she was at twenty. Patsy came, as 
Isaid. Papa brightened up, and staid at home all 
the evening, and talked to her about things that the 
little hypocrite didn’t know anything about; but she 
smiled, and fenced adroitly, and papa was charmed. 

Fred forgot the snubbings he had received at her 
hands, when, two years before, she spent the summer 
at Redclyffe, and he, anawkward boy of eighteen, 
had sometimes been an annoyance to her. But Fred 
had softened and rounded off the corners, and some- 
how got made into a gentleman, as boys will, in two 
years; and now, a handsome young man, who could 
do escort duty, and serve as a nucleus for other lovers, 
was not to be despised. So my Lady Patsy was all 
honeyed graci , and Fred was speedily as much 
in love with her as it is possible for a man to be with 
his aunt. 

Perhaps I ought to give you some idea of our fam- 
ily, and our way of living, before I go on with Aunt 
Patsy’s story. 

Father was the only lawyer in a dull country town. 
Of course, by right of our position, we were among 
the elite of the village, but it was sometimes pretty 
hard to live in the fashion that our dignity required. 
Father’s cares were much more numerous and heavy 
than his fees. There were plenty of people who 
wanted the pleasure of going to law, but none who 
were willing to pay adequately for the pastime; so 
that if it had not been for the fifty-acred farm, where 
Fred worked in the college vacations, and where Will 
delved all the year round, we should have fared poor- 
ly indeed. As it was, papa could not get away to the 
mountains, nor mamma afford the expense of a trip 
to the seashore. This was why we grudged the extra 
expense and trouble that Patsy entailed upon us. 
Why should she idle about, doing nothing but enjoy 
herself, while we worked, and pinched, and stayed 
mewed up in sober little Redclyffe? This was what 
Rose wanted to know. 

We all loved Redclyffe, though. It was a small 
town, of one street, the houses scattered along upon 
it, like beads upon a string. 

Our house was large, square and roomy—a genuifie 
old country house, with which no sacrilegious hand 
had ever ventured to tamper. It was set in a green, 
turfy front yard; there were lilacs, and guelder roses, 
and similar old-fashioned shrubs about; two graceful 
larches that cheered the dreariness of winter, and a 
row of cherry-trees, just inside the fence, that hung 
heavy with luscious globes every year, and allured 
all the birds in the vicinage. 

On one side of us was the parsonage; opposite, the 
two Misses Hammond lived, in their cosy cottage; on 
the other side, the orchard ran over the slope of the 
hill, till the land fell steeply to a pretty brook that 
ran through the valley; then the little plank-bridge, 
and again the smooth, green hill, rising to the 
church. 

Redclyfte was the quietest place in the world. One 
or two tourists, who had chanced upon it, had been 
enthusiastic in praise of its wealth of meadow and 
woodland scenery, but no notoriety grew out of it, no 
visitors came to admire, and you might walk the 
street for months, and never meet an unfamiliar face. 

I was vut in the yard, the morning after Patsy’s 
arrival, tying up roses. Nobody had yet seen Patsy 
that morning. We had our breakfast early, as usual, 
and then the coffee had been replaced on the stove, 








and the muffins nicely covered with napkins, and the 
cream and butter set into the ice-chest, and the table 
left in the floor, in order that a fresh and comfortable 
meal! might be ready for my aunt, when she should 
come down. 

“‘T suppose poor Patsy is tired with her journey,” 
said papa. 

‘*T shouldn’t think there could be anything terribly 
fatiguing in a journey of twenty miles by rail,” said 
Rose, sarcastically. 

“Ah, my dear, Patsy is not so strong as your coun- 
try maidens,” said papa, in his most indulgent tone. 

Rose looked indignant, and mamma imploring, but 
Rose held her peace. We moved about very softly, 
all the morning, so as not to disturb that renovating 
slumber. Rose refrained from practice, Nora was 
cautioned against slamming doors, and the whole 
house was as still and cool as possible. 

It was nine o’clock, and the sun began to get above 
the tops of the cherry-trees, and to shine down 
rather insolently upon me. I gathered up tacks, 
and tape, and hammer, preparatory to going in; just 
at this moment, a bright head app d at a wind 
above. 

* O, there you are, Bell! There’s a flower to wish 
you good-morning.”’ 

“O Patsy! My heliotrope! Pray, don’t break off 
any more. It is its first blossoming, you know.” 

A saucy laugh came back to me, and then I heard 
the patter of quick feet over the stairs. She came 
out, fresh and pretty in her white pique, her pink 
cheeks glowing, her eyes clear and bright, her 
crinkling hair partly tucked away under a bewitch- 
ing morning-cap. 

**O, how cool and pleasant it is here! But how 
dreadfully still!” she exclaimed. 

* T like the stillness.” 

“Do you? That is because you are used to it. 
Now [ should find it triste. No music, no theatre, no 
amusement of any sort—” 

“ We are too busy to wish for amusements,” I in- 
terrupted. “ Not but that I should like to go to the 
opera sometimes, but I am sure that to live for such 
things is a terrible waste of opportunities.” 

Patsy put her head on one side, and eyed me 
curiously. 

“* What a funny little saint you are, Bell! You re- 
mind me of a pair of pretty Quaker girls that I saw 
at a street corner last summer. Everybody was 
stopping to look at them, jnst as they would at a 
bunch of May-flowers, or any other sweet country 
thing. Such pure, fresh complexions, wide, i 
blue eyes, smooth, soft brown hair, all hid away un- 
der demure white cape-bonnets. You’re just such a 
prim little body, as ignorant of the world’s ways as 
if you had lived in a Friends’ neighborhood all your 
life.”” 

“The world’s way is, I suppose, to take care of it- 
self,” I said. 

“To be sure! And why not? Who'll care for you, 
if you don’t care fur yourself? Am I not the most 
important person alive to myself? And is not self- 
preservation the first law of nature?” 

“ Ot aselfish nature—yes!” 

“All people are selfish. Self-abnegation sounds 
very prettily as a theory, and reads charmingly in a 
poem or novel; but, applied to life, it is terribly 
dismal.” 

“ Did you ever try it?” I said, dryly. 

“Try it? Noindeed!” And she laughed gayly. 
“T don’t believe in it. My nature revolts at it.” 

“That is because you are unregenerate.” 

“I hope to remain so, then. I don’t pretend to any 
goodness.” 

Rose leaned down from her window. 

**Nobody ever suspected you of any goodness!” 
she said, quietly. 

Patsy put on a look of injured innocence. 

“Nobody ever appreciated me, of course,” she 
said, in a serio-comic tone. “ That is the usual fate 
of merit. You are particularly hard upon me. And 
all because I want to be rich, and gay, and idle, and 








“ But how are you going to compass it, Patsy?” I 
asked. 

“T will confide it to you, Bell. By a rich mar- 
riage,” she said, with great pretence of gravity. 

“Really, my dear aunt, you have the merit of 
frankuess, and that is a very uncommon one, in these 
days.” 

“‘My dear Bell, you never call me aunt, except 
when you are angry with me. I’m glad, though, you 
allow me the possession of one good quality. I have 
several. And oneis penetration. Now here you and 
Rose are thinking in this way—‘ What in the world 
has Aunt Patsy to do with marriage—this old crea- 
ture with her rouge ’—I only rouge the least bit in 
the world, girls—‘and her gray temple-locks, and 
her pearl-powder, and all her made-up beauty?’ 
But, my dears, I shall charm all your lovers away in 
a week. Hush! Who is this?” 

It was Caspar Goldthwaite. Caspar was not exact- 
ly Rose’s lover. There had been no spoken promises 
between them, but a great deal of intimate inter- 
course, of that admiration and tenderness, on one 
side, and that shy happiness, on the other, that 
naturally leads up to an engagement. If he had not 
put his love into words, it was none the less avowed. 
We all called Caspar a splendid fellow, and so he 
was; talented, cultured, gene p. frank, mirthful, 
lacking a little, perhaps, in steadiness of purpose, 
but that was because he was young; never found 
wanting in principle or high-heartedness. He came 
up, with his genial, self-possessed air, not in the 
least dismayed by Aunt Patsy’s presence. 

‘Mr. Goldthwaite, Miss Earle! Mr. Goldthwaite 
is papa’s student, Patsy.” 

They shook hands. Patsy was very pretty, as I 
have told you, and Caspar had appreciative eyes, and 
could anybody wonder that in the few minutes that 
followed, his eyes sought her often, and lingered upon 
the fair face, the slender white hands, the thousand 
pretty attitudes which she seemed to take uncon- 
sciously? For Patsy was an incorrigible coquette, 
and couldn’t have talked with Mike, the hired man, 
five minutes, without instinctively putting forth all 
her allurements. S$», in five minutes, her talk with 
Caspar put on the air of a flirtation. 

“ Where did you get those charming water-lilies, 
Mr. Goldthwaite? Would it be asking too much to 
beg for one?” 

“ By no means. Pray, choose for yourself. Take 
as many as you like,” said Caspar, gallantly. 

“OQ, you are too kind! There, I'll take these two.” 
And she chose two half-open flowers. ‘One for my 
hair, you know;” and the little white hands were 
busy for an “instant among the mass of fluffy, fair 
hair. ‘There! is that pretty?” bending her head 
towards him, with a charmingly innocent air. 

“ Beautiful!” he said, gazing straight into her 
eyes. 

They drooped in sweet confusion. It was such a 
natural trick, that it was no wonder a neophyte like 
Caspar should take it for genuine. He colored, look- 
ed confused, and glanced around towards Rose, who 
sat apparently blind and deaf, and sewing as if her 
work were the most impc.tant matter in the 
universe. 

“Here, Rose, will you have the rest?” tossing 
them towards her. 

They missed their aim, and fell, tangled in the 
bushes of sweet-brier that grew below the window. 

“OQ me! What a shame!” cried Patsy. “ Rose, 
are you going to let them lie there?” 

“You can pick them up yourself, if you like,” said 
Rose, coldly. ‘I don’t care for them.” 

Now this, considering that Caspar had been off on 
the lake that morning, on purpose to get them for 
her, was rather hard. Patsy’s eyes twinkled. Caspar 
reddened, bid us a hasty good-morning, and strode 
off down the path. 

“O Mr. Goldthwaite!” Patsy called, hastily. 

He turned back. 

“Are you going past the express office?” 

Caspar was going there. Had she any commands 
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“©, if you would be good enough to inquire if my 
lost trunk came on the train this morning.” 

Now one of Aunt Patsy’s peculiarities was, always 
to lose some article of luggage when she travelled, 
and it was generally the work of a week, after she 
came to us, to get her possessions together. 

Caspar said he wouli be most happy to oblige her. 

* Why, Putsy, papa said he would look in when he 
came to dinner.” 

But Patey did not bear. She was tripping down 
the turfy path to the gate. 

‘© O Patsy, you'll soil your dress!” I cried, as the 
immeculate pique trailed over the dew-wet grass. 

But she only threw back a merry laugh; and now, 
having reached Caspar, she had so much to say about 
the missing trunk—at least, one must suppose it was 
all about that—that the minutes slipped away, one 
atter anether, and the sun grew more and more un- 
comfortable, so that at last I went in. Rose had 
drawn the blind close where she sat, and was sewing 
very fast, with a look on her face that I did not like 
to see. 

‘* Now, Rose, pray don’t let anything Patsy can do 
make you unhappy,” I said, earnestly. 

Rose looked up quickly. Her face, that could be so 
sweet, was proud and cold. 

“Don’t give yourself any uneasiness, Bell,” she 
said, haughtily. ‘ My happiness is not so much in 
Caspar Goldthwait’s keeping, that his surrender to 
Aunt Patsy’s fascinations can destroy it.” 

Ah! That was all very well to say. But would it 
be so easy to throw the idol from the pedestal, and to 
give up that sweet dream which had just begun to 
charm? 

Before a week was at an end, I heartily wished Aunt 
Patsy at the antipodes. Caspar came in two or three 
times every day, and always in the evening. One 
sunny, warm morning he came, the excuse being to 
geta book from Rose. The cool parlor was half- 
darkened, much to the advantage of Patsy’s looks. 
She sat in one corner of the lounge, her pretty hands 
gracefully folded in her lap. All her attitudes were 
the perfection of ease. Caspar looked at her, while 
he made his request to see Rose. I took up the rondo 
I was playing, saying, coolly: 

** Rose is out in the kitchen, ironing Patsy’s mus- 
lins, and there are so many to do, that unless you 
are very particular about it, I had rather not disturb 
her.” 

Caspar looked puzzled and dismayed. 

* Rose is the nicest getter-up of muslins that I ever 
saw,” said my aunt, precisely as if Rose had been a 
laundry-woman. , 

I’m afraid the piano suffered for my vexation. In 
the midst of 4 passage that I played with more vigor 
than was necessary, Caspar got up to go. 

“*O, pray don’t go now, Mr. Goldthwaite,” cooed 
my aunt. “ Come here and tell me the news, please.” 

Casper yielded, as he always did. I had begun to 
despise him. Ihave no patience with weak men 
And it was such a disappointment to find Caspar one. 
They talked under cover of my practice, till my curi- 
osity overcame me. I stopped then. 

** What were you saying, Caspar, about some one 
having taken the Carlin place?” 

-The Carlin place was a fine, old-fashioned house, 
with a rich farm attached, that, since the demise of 
the last member of the family, had been shut up, 
and allowed to fall into ruin. It was a dream of 
Redclyffe that some rich man would some time buv 
the Carlin estate, and make the old mansion what it 
had once been, the nucleus of the village society. 
And this accounts for my vivid interest. 

“T said that the house had been taken—by a stran- 
ger—a Mr. Armstrong.” 

“Mr, Armstrong?” That sounded good and sub- 
stantial. ‘‘ Whois he? Has he bought the place? 
Or has he only rented it? Has he a family? Is he 
@ man of means?” 

Caspar playfully held up his hand, and told off my 
questions a@ seriatim upon his fingers. 

“Mr. Armstrong says he is a retired merchant. 
He has not bought the place. He has rented it, with, 
however, the option of purchase at the end of six 
months. He is, I believe, a bachelor; and he seems 
to have money at command.” 

I don’t think Caspar caught the sudden gieam of 
interest that lit Aunt Patsy’s eyes. But it did not 
escape me, and instantly a certain hope sprang to 
life in my heart. 

“And how came this rich Mr. Armstrong to think 
of coming to little Redclyffe?” said Aunt Patsy, in 
her softest tone. 

** He says he passed. through the town once, and 
was struck by its remarkable beauty. And he wants 
quiet.” 

Aunt Patsy lifted her hands. 

**He has certainly come to the right place to find 
it.” 

“But he doesn’t want monastic seclusion,” said 
Caspar, smiling, “and he alrealy complains of a 
craving for society. May I take the liberty of bring- 
ing him up here this evening?” And Caspar turned 
to me. 

“If papa is willing.” 

‘**O, he brought letters to your father, from people 
of the highest respectability,” Caspar said, at once. 

T went out, and told the news to mammaand Rose. 

Poor, dear Rose was sitting in the porch, leaning her 

head upon the door, looking flushed and weary. 

‘And since he is rich and unmarried, I hope Aunt 
Patsy may sind her fate in him,” I said, abruptly. 

“You should not say that, Bell, when you see how 
great is Caspar’s interest in her,” said R vse. 

She tried to make her voice quite steady, but I de- 


-hasn’t it,” she interrupted. 


“Tt is only Caspar’s fancy that is charmed,” I said. 
“ His heart is not touched; that is fixed where it al- 
ways has been—ever since he knew my sister Rose,” 
I added, sofily. 

Rose got up, all the vivid color gone from her face, 
her eyes bright and cold. 

“ Bell, I think it is best you should understand 
me—because, two or three times you have spoken as 
if you thought Caspar would by-and-by come back 
to me, and I would gladly receive him.” There was 
an indignant thrill in her voice here, and it was a 
moment before she went on. ‘ But it will not be so. 
I don’t understand the distinction between fancy and 
affection. I don’t know but a man can love one wo- 
man with one part of his nature, and another with 
the rest. But that is not the way women love. That 
is not my idea of love. And I don’t want any one 
whom I can’t possess wholly.” 

Her fine, clearly-cut face looked exceedingly proud 
and tense when she said this. I wondered where all 
the sweetness was; I thought it would be hard for a 
lover to plead to a mistress that looked like that. 
But 1 ventured a renionstrance. 

“Indeed, indeed, Rose, it is partly your fault. You 
are unduly proud and sensitive—” 

** Pride belongs to a woman, in such cases as this. 
It is her only armor, and Heaven help her, if she 


“ Heaven help her, if she has too much of it! Your 
pride took fire at the outset; you might have kept 
him then, if yon had chosen—” 

“As though I would make the least movement to 
keep a vacillating heart!” she said, with flashing 
eyes. 

** You needn’t have taken pains to be disagreeable,” 
I persisted. ‘‘D-ar Rose, pray don’t make a mistake 
here. This is all play on Patsy’s part. She never 
means to marry a penniless young lawyer. And I 
don’t think Caspar has sinned beyond forgiveness. 
He may have been weak—” 

She made a gesture of impatience. 

* Weakness is wickedness, always!” And so, with 
this apothegm, which is, after all, only true in the 
general way, she sailed out of the room, like a 
wronged queen. 

That is not too grand a comparison. Rose: was 
dressed in a shilling print, and her smooth, dark hair 
was pushed away from her hot forehead, and her 
eyes were strained and tired, and her hands flushed 
with the contact with the flat-iron. But all this did 
not spoil her beauty and dignity, and beautiful, dig- 
nified women were what Caspar admired. Patsy was 
pretty in a small way, and had a multitude of win- 
ning wiles to lure men’s fancy withal, and these had 
fascinate’ Caspar. But I doubted if she had won 
his heart, and I was sure he would some time under- 
stand her, and be disenchanted. This was to come 
about much sooner than I anticipated.- ’ 

In the evening Caspar came, and with him a tall 
man who wore a beard, black, and copious, and 
handsome enough to have graced an Austrian hussar. 
Mr. Armstrong, of course. 

Aunt Patsy rose from her neglige attitude in a 
corner of the sofa with a flutter of muslins and laces, 
and welcomed the stranger with charming cordiality. 
There was so much empr tin her that 
Iam sure Mr. Armstrong must have immediately 
risen in his own estimation materially. 

He sat down murmuring some commonplace in a 
deep, melodious, bass voice. Nora brought more 
lights. Rose came in, pale, and beautiful, and digni- 
fied. A playful conversation sprang up, and under 
cover of it | watched Mr. Armstrong. 

He interested me curiously. He had a certain 
brigandish aspect, With his dark, scintillating eyes, 
his manner, peculiar and gallant, his style vf dress 
somewhat foreign and altogether graceful, he was a 
man to delight a romantic girl. But as I am very 
matter-of-fact he only puzzled me. 

I soon found that his handsome face was a perfect 
mask. What operations went on behind it, who 





“Was ever woman in such humor won?” I said, 
in my vexation. 

A week—a month passed. Mr. Armstrong had be- 
come very intimate at our house, and nobody could 
fail to see that Patsy was the attraction. Hescarcely 
exchanged a word with Rose or me till a little occur- 
rence that drew us temporarily together. 

Rose came into the parlor one afternoon, and turn- 
‘ed over the books and papers on the table in evident 
‘uneasiness, 

“ Are you looking for anything, Miss Rose? Can I 
help you?” said Mr. Armstrong, politely. 

“It is my brooch,” said Rose. “ I am afraid I have 
lost it.” 

I Jaid down my book. 

“ Ab, Ruse! is it the pretty, pink coral one that 
Aunt Patsy gave you?” 

** Yes! the chain became detached from it this af- 
ternoon, and I was afraid I would lose the pin, and 
80 1 took it out and laid it on the table behind the 
vase there, thinking to carry it up stairs in‘a moment. 
But 1 forgot it till a minute ago.” 

We were all busily searching for it now, for such 
elegant trifles did not come easily to Rose or me. 
This bad strayed out of Aunt Patsy’s opulent casket 
in a moment of rare generosity. 

‘Never mind, Rose! I'll give you another,” said 
Patsy, with the air ofa princess. 

Still we did not intermit our effurts. Books were 
opened,table mats were shaken,cushions overturned, 
sly corners ransacked—Mr. Armstrong assisting us 
with great courtesy and interest. 

At last he said: 

“ May it not have been-thrown out of the window?” 
‘““ Why, Mr. Armstrong, bow could that happen?” 
* Perhaps the kitten might have made a plaything 
of it?” ; 

So out among the green grass under the window 
we hunted in vain. 

As I said, this brought Mr. Armstrong into more 
familiar acquaintance with us. His daily inquiries 
as to whether the missing brooch had been found 
was apt tolead on to a discussion concerning precious 
gems in which Mr. Armstrong showed himself a con- 
noisseur. His knowledge of such things was 
remarkable. 

I suspect the Armstrong family jewels are some- 
thing quite wonderful,” said Aunt Patsy. one day. 

Mr. Armstrong’s peculiar smile gleamed over his 
face. 1 had become used to him lately, but it im- 
pressed me anew with its extraordinary repulsiveness. 

“Well, yes!” he admitted. “The Armstrong 
jewels were somewhat valuable.” And he gave usa 
description of carbuncles, emeralis and pearls that 
were heirlooms, as he said—dilating on their splendor 
till we could seem to see them in all their dazzling 
glory. 

A day or two after this Aunt Patsy came down to 
breakfast—an occurrence in itself sufficiently won- 
derfal. But she was also looking extremely fresh, 
and was doing her best at blushing. She succeeded, 
however, only in looking very much pleased, as, 
dropping her head on papa’s shoulder, she whispered 
something in his ear. 

“‘ Engaged !”’ said papa, in a solemn, pathetic tone. 
He always treated her asif she had been a child of 
sixteen. 

Patsy drew out her lace-trimmed handkerchief, 
and madea feint of wiping away invisible tears. 

“Dear Will,” she said, faintly. ‘I couldn’t help 
it, indeed.” 

“TI hope, my dear, that you don’t want to help it,” 
said papa, smiling. ‘“ But it is a step involving grave 
consequences !”’ 

“I know it, Will,” said Patsy, demurely, “and I 
would not take it without your approbation.” And 
the pretty handkerchief was again called into use. 

“What are you crying about, Patsy?” growled 
Fred. “ You've got at last what you wanted—a rich 
husband—for of course it is Mr. Armstrong.” 

Patsy owned it with unconcealed triumph, and as 





could guess? He had a singularly repulsive, 
ical smile. I could not help fancying that he was 
aware of my scrutiny. Sometimes he would flasha 
cold, bright look upon me that was very uncomfort- 
able. 

He knew how to draw people out. Here was Aunt 
Patsy talking to him fawiliarly, of her city friends, 
an incredible number of whom he knew by name, 
going into details with a profuseness and freedom 
that rather shocked my country ideas of reticence. 
I longed to beg her to be silent. I felt an uncon- 
querable distrust of our new friend. Not so Patsy. 
She danced about the parlor after the gentlemen 
were gone. 

*Isn’t he splendid?” she cried, ecstatically. 

**Who? Caspar?” 

‘“‘Caspar! a pretty, beardless boy,” said Patsy, 
with contempt. ‘You know I mean Mr. Arm- 
strong.” 

“Ah! But does he really dye his beard, do you 
think?” I asked. 

‘* How frightfully envious you are, Bell!” said my 
aunt, much displeased.‘ “1 don’t wonder though 
that you can’t appreciate a geutleman—only having 
the society of lawyers’ clerks.” 

Poor Caspar! His star sank suddenly in the gloom 
of neglect. Did he call? Patsy was too tired to come 
down. Did he ask her to walk or ride? She had al- 
ways some ingenious excuse. 

“It is evident that Patsy doesn’t mean the old love 
shall be in the way of the new,” I said, to Rose. 

But Rose’s beautiful blue eyes would not soften 
into pity. 

‘“‘ Caspar will speedily see his fully,’’ I continued. 





tected the tremor that it was impossible to conceal. 











Rose got up and left the room. 


papa’s t was accompanied by a promise of ma- 
terial aid, she was more than satisfied. And then 
she says—really embarrassed now: 

“Mr. Armstrong proposes that we shall go abroad 
in October. We shall return in the spring, and then 
he will purchase the Carlin place and build a magni- 
ficent mansion for a summer house.” 

“In October?” cried mamma, “ And it is Septem- 
ber now.” 

** In a great hurry,” muttered Fred, surlily. Fred’s 
star had also paled of late. 

“ Well, well, child! we’ll get you ready,” laughed 
papa. ‘ Here’s something tu begin with.” And he 
put a fresh, crisp note into her hand. 

And now Patsy’s multitude of adoring friends were 
immediately written to, and every mail brought con- 
gratulations and presents. Before many days we 
were deep in the bridal paraphernalia. 

Mr. Armstrong's constant presence during this 
anxious busy time was, on the whole, an annoyance, 
but as Patsy encouraged it nobody presumed to ob- 
ject. Hewas fairly domesticated at our house, came 
in and out at all hours, and disposed of himself as he 
chose. And all this time where was Caspar? 

Papa said he was hard at work in the office. From 
being somewhat unreliable and careless he had sud- 
denly become the most diligent of students. Mamma 
and I confided to each other our opinion that it was 
pleasant to hear creditable news of Caspar if we could 
not see him. Rose said not a word, but with that 
unrelenting look on her face that made me so angry, 
sat and sewed, and sewed upon Patsy’s things as if 
there were no Caspar Goldthwaite in the world. 

And so swiftly came round the bright October. It 





innumerable last stitches still to be set. We were all 
sitting in a mist of muslin, and fw/le, and a shimmer 
of silk, when papa came in unexpectedly. 

“ Why, William!” 

It was matmoma’s voice, startled, frightened. We 
all looked up. Papa’s face was pale and grave. 

“O William, what is it?” 

She was at his side, and we all waited trembling. 
“T have met with a loss,” said papa. “ Coupon 
bonds to the amount of a thousand dollars have been 
stolen from my safe. I fancied I conkl keep them 
there securely. Bat they are gone. It is a good deal 
for us to lose.” 

There was a dead silence. Who could be the 
robber? 

“Do you suspect any one?” said mamma, in a low 
voice. Papa hesitated. The dreadiul truth tlashed 
upon ina t 

“ William, you don’t ’—she faltered. 

Papa’s voice was hoarse and unnatural when he 
spoke, : s 

“Caspar Goldthwaite has disappeared since last 
night, and no one knows where he has gone.” 

We sat petrified. Nubody uttereda word. At last 
Patsy cried out: 

* Look at Rose!” And went off into hysterical 
sobbing. 

* Patsy, my love, calm yourself,” said Mr. Arm- 
strong, in a sympathetic voice. ‘‘ Dear Miss Rose, it 
is terrible to be betrayed by one in whom you have 
confided, but let us believe the young man had some 
strong temptation.” 

Rose looked up at him. The intensity of the fire 
in her eyes illuminated her face with cold, white 
light. She started up, drew back a step—for Mr. 
Armstrong had approached her—and said, in sharp, 
clear accents: 

**Caspar Goldthwaite is not a robber! No one 
need tell me so. He might do a weak thing—he 
would never do a base one.” : 

The last words quivered from her pale lips, and she 
sank down fainting. We were a grave party that 
evening. I sat by Rose after her recovery, till the 
bright eyes that so haunted me shut, and she slept. 
Then [ went down stairs. 

They were all together in the parlor. Papa had 
telegraphed his loss to Boston, and a detective would 
be put at once upon Caspar’s track. This was Mr. 
Armstrong’s suggestion. 

“T would rather have given away the money, than 
have lost faith in that boy,” said papa. “ How is 
Rose, my dear?” , 

I told him, and then Mr. Armstrong spoke of her 
touching confidence in Caspar, and the shock it must 
have been to her. Indeed, it had been a terrible 
shock to himself, he said. He was indeed pale, and 
his eyes gleamed out like stars from under the coal- 
black brows. He looked very handsome ina certain 
outre bandit style.” 

‘* There!” cried Patsy, suddenly. ‘I don’t doubt 
that wretch stole Rose’s coral brooch. Don’t you 
remember, Beli? He hasn’t been here since.” 

The idea of Caspar engaged in such petit larceny 
somehow struck me as 80 ludicrous that I laughed. 

“It is no laughing matter, Bell,” said my aunt, 
surprised and vexed. ‘‘ To think we have been cher- 
ishing aviper in our bosoms! Dear, dear! We don’t 
know whom to trust. I declare I don’t feel safe 
about my presents.” 

They were all on the buffet in the dining-room— 
many of them solid silver, and all unique and costly. 

“* Why, Patsy, if Caspar took the money, he has 
gone away.” ; 

** You don’t know, Bell. He may have an accom- 
plice,” she said, nervously. ‘I’m positive I shan’t 
sleep a wink to-night.” 

‘+O, that would never do,” said Mr. Armstrong. “ If 
you think you would feel any safer—”’ he hesitated. 

“What, Arthur?” 

«1 was going to say I could sleep here to-night.” 

Patsy caught eagerly at this, and papa seconding 
the plan, it was sv decided. 

At ten o’cluck the house was still. I looked io 
upon Rose. She was still sleeping—the sleep of ex- 
haustion. I think her emotions had been kept at 
such a terrible tension so long that reaction was in- 
evitable. My heart grew bitter towards Caspar as I 
bent over and kissed her. Then I went away to my 
own room. But it was a long time before I could 
sleep. I lay watching the crescent moon slow falling 
to the west, and thinking—could this be true of Cas- 
par Goldthwaite? 

The moon was out of sight before I feel asleep. 
Then disturbed dreams haunted me, from which I 
woke suddenly. What was that noise? I was sure 
I heard a faint sound below! Burglars? But 1 had 
not shared Patsy’s nervous tremors, and a moment’s 
thought dissipated that fear. It must be Hero, who 
having been shut up in the hall, was becoming weary 
of her confinement. 

I rose hastily, threw on a wrapper, and went down 
stairs noiselessly. But Hero was not in the hall. 
Then I remembered seeing her upon the rug befure 
the dining-room fire, when I went to bed. I turned 
the knob softly, pushed open the door, and stopped 
aghast. 

The rcom was lighted. Two large valises stood 
open on the floor. Aunt Patsy’s silver, her jewel- 
cases, her rare and costly bijouterie lay scattered 
about in confusion, and in the midst knelt Mr. Arm- 
strong, cramming them into the valises in haste. A 
second—it may be that the draught from the open 
door startied him—and he looked around. With an 
oath he sprang to his feet, his hand clenched my arm 
in a grasp like iron, his baleful eyes glared upon me, 








was only the day before the wedding, and there were 


a pistol clicked at my ear. 
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said, flercely. 

A minute passed. I suppose he felt me tremble 
under his hands, for presently he drew me in, releas- 
ed me, and with his hateful smile said: 

“Well! You are surprised, Miss Bell!’’ 

“T am,” 1 said, finding my voice and courage. 
“Did you mean to carry away those things?” 

“T do mean it!” 

“ And it was you who took the coupon bonds, and 
not Caspar at all,” I exclaimed, my voice rising in 
my indignation. 

Again the revolver came near my forehead. 

“Take care, my dear young lady, or you will drive 
me to a thing that I am very reluctant todo. Ifyou 
should scream out, you know, my bu!let would have 
done its work, and I should be gone before any one 
would come. And you would never know it.” 

“Take away your revolver! I shall not scream un- 
less you frighten me into doing it. And even then I 
don’t think you would shoot me, because that could 
not help your flight, and would only make your de- 
tection more certain.” 

“Very well reasoned, Miss Bell. And yet it is not 
safe to calculate upon what a desperate man may do. 
You are a founded hind to me, you see. 
Ah! [have it. You shall finish packing the things 
while I keep guard,” he said, coolly. 

“Thank you! You honor me too much bv choos- 
ing me for your accomplice,” I said. But I began to 
pick up the morocco cases that were lying about. 
The lid of one unclosed, a delicate rose color shone out. 

“Why! this is Rose’s brooch—that you tried to 
help us find,” I said, in my amazement. 

Certainly!” he returned, with the utmost non- 
chalance. ‘ What else could I do, as a gentleman?” 

I stood up looking at him. 

“You never meant to marry my aunt!” 

“ At first I did, but not lately. The little hypocrite 
deceived me. I thought she had a handsome fortune, 
and I meant to settle down upon it and live like an 
honest gentleman. But I found out the cheat. Then 
I was forced to indemnify myself in the way you see.” 

“Yes, I see! I thought you were a villain from 
the first.” He smiled. 

“TI was aware ofthat. Your perspicacity does you 
great credit. Miss Bell, I hope you will meet with all 
manner of good fortune, and that your pretty sister’s 
lover will return and make her happy. He is a fine 
fellow,really,and I am sorry that his reputation should 
have suffered temporarily on my account. And now, 
to secure my own safety—shall I be obliged to confine 
you to this chair?” And a long coil of new small 
cord unwound before me. ; 

“O, I beg you wont do that!” I cried, in terror. 

“If I could trust you not to make an alarm!” he 
said, looking at me doubtfully. ‘“ Even if you should 
arouse the house in would avail ‘nothing. I havea 
friend outside waiting for me. We are both well 
armed. You are too far from neighbors to call them 
to your assistance in season—your father could inter- 
pose no obstacle to our flight that would avail, and 
if he attempted any it would-be at the cost of blood- 
shed.” 

This was all true. I reflected a moment. 

“Twill promise you to keep quiet until you are 
out of the house,” I said, presently. 

“Well! That willdo. We shall be able to bafile 
pursuit.” 

He took upthe two valises. 

“Tam glad I persuaded your aunt not to have her 
silver marked with her name. That would have 
been awkward, wouldn’t it? Good-by!” 

I was silent. 

“You wont bid me good-by then? But will you 
give my love to Patsy, and tell her how sorry I am 
that I cannot remain to fulfil our engagement.” 

He shouldered his booty and passed stealthily out 
into the ball. In a moment the front door opened 
softly—then, breaking harshly upon the silence, I 
heard a shout, a pistol shot, a heavy fall. Iran out. 
A lantern in somebody’s hand flashed a light over 
the scene. Mr. Armstrong lay wounded on the floor. 

Iam no heroine, and this last occurrence was the 
climax of my fright. Everything swam in a mist be- 
fore me, and then went out altogether. When I came 
to myself I was lying on the sofa in the dining-room, 
and mamma and Caspar were standing over me. 

“O Caspar!” I cried, remembering it all instantly. 
** Was he taken?” 

“‘The rascal! Yes! He’s safe in jail by this time,” 
said Caspar. 

“ Poor Patsy! O mamma, how is she?” 

“ In hysterics.” 

“ { daresay they wont be fatal,” said Caspar, dryly. 

‘‘ That is a very hard-hearted speech, Caspar, con- 
sidering everything.” 

Caspar colored and looked so much ashamed that I 
pitied him, and forgave him too—the more readily 
since the quasi lover was arrested through his efforts. 
It seemed that Caspar had suspected something, and 
had gone to the city on purpose to look up Mr. Arm- 
strong’s antecedents. He obtained such information 
there as led to his speedy return accompanied by 
oflicers. . 

Papa got his coupon bonds back—and this, too, 
was owing to Caspar. Sv I composed quite a touch- 
ing speech which was to induce Rose to forgive him. 
But when I went to her one day to make it, I found 
Caspar there, also, and speedily guessed that my en- 
treaties would be superfluous. Aunt Patsy recover- 
ed her spirits in time, and this experience materially 
moditied her character. She grew so unselfish and 
helpful that when, two years later, an old lover came 
down, and was accepted, we were all genuinely sorry 
to lose her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE squire’s first movement, after he saw that 
Letty perceived him, was towards the window, and 
this roused her from her stupor. Flying to intercept 
his progress, she piteously besought him not to fire. 
Mark was her husband, and he had already repented 
his wicked intention. He had not taken anything; 
he had not, indeed! See! And quivering from head 
to foot, she pointed to the money, and entreated for 
“mercy, mercy!’ She could say no wore: but her 
eyes, in which hope and despair alternated, still 
questioned the grave face of her master. 

Leaning upon her shoulder for support, the squire 
carefully secured the casement, bade her restore the 
gold to the cabinet, put the key in his own pocket, 
and then with much, difficulty retraced his steps to 
his easy-chair. 

Not till he had somewhat recovered breath, was 
the ominous silence broken. Then, signing to Letty 
to stand befvre him, he sternly bade her explain her 
connection with the intruder; adding a warning that 
he would not endure with any attempts at conceal- 
ment or deception. 

But the still trembling girl had no disposition to 
attempt either. Perfect frankness was natural to 
Letty, who had chafed terribly beneath the galling 
secrecy of her marriage; and without an effurt at 
reserve, she told everything, from her first meeting 
with Mark Layton to the present moment. 

The squire heard her tale with se#ious attention 
and many interruptions. When she began to speak 
of the sufferings of the elder Laytons, with the warm 
pity she had never before thought it necessary to 
repress, a feeling that her words were barely respect- 
ful to him made her suddenly break off, with a fal- 
tering remark: ; 

“T beg your pardon, sir; of course you know all 
this.” 

“No,” said the squire, in his quick, decided tone, 
“not as you tell the tale. I was young when these 
things happened, and left business to the steward. I 
will have the truth of them inquired into. Goon; I 
bade you say all you knew, and expect you to do so.” 

How Mark became possessed of the key of the 
squire’s cabinet, or how he learned that large sums 
of money frequently lay there untouched for months, 
Letty would have been puzzled to explain, if the 
housekeeper’s trouble had not recurred to her mind. 

A new light was now thrown on Mrs. Henderson’s 
strange hints and stranger speeches. It was she who, 
possessing the failings without the virtues of her 
parents, had always fostered in her brother a dispo- 
sition to avenge on the proud man who held the 
Desborough property, the misfortunes which they 
dated frome his accession to it. 

It was not until after the squire’s housekeeper had 
missed the important key, and on returning to the 
shop to institute a search for it, had admitted the 
value of the articles contained iu the cabinet, that 
Mrs. Henderson lighted on the missing article, lying 
between some of the goods her customer had dispar- 
agingly tossed over. 

Loth to oblige by returning it, she was hesitating 
what course to pursue, when her brother unexpect- 
edly came to visit her. The firm in which he held 
a junior clerkship had failed, and that at a time of 
commercial panics, which rendered it very difficult 
to procure another situation. Daily and nightly Mrs. 
Henderson and his necessities tempted him, and that 
desire to avenge bis father’s wrongs, which he had 
been taught to regard as a duty, made him lend an 
ear to such suggestions. But when Letty, fair, pure 
and trusting, appeared before him, and his sister 
hinted that she might be made an unconscious agent 
in their plans, he began to waver. Good and evil 
alternately held the mastery; and when, after a long 
and bitter struggle, his stealthy steps led him to the 
spot where for the first time he was about to degrade 
himself by a theft, his white lips breathed a vow that, 
once safely in another clime, with Letty beside him, 
he would lead a life that should never bring a blush 
to the cheek of the young wite for whose sake, he 
strove to persuade himself, this money must be 
obtained. ; 

With her suspicions how the key came into Mark’s 
possession, Letty’s story ended, and she fearfully 
waited the squire’s comment. 

** And so you have married a man of whom you 
knew but little, and that little not in his favor! And 
what are you going todo next? Go away with him, 
and share his haunts until his crimes have brought 
him to a bad end?” » 

Her head dropped at these harsh queries; but 
drawing her wedding ring from her bosom, Letty 
boldly put it on her finger, as she answered: 

“ll never share in a crime, sir; but I’ll be a true 
wife to Mark. And—and, I’ll hope and pray. My 
prayers were heard to-night, and maybe they will be 
again.” 

The squire waved her from him. 

“There, there—ring up my man, and go away; go 
to bed, and I’ll talk with you to-morrow.” 

Letty obeyed. She dared not attempt to advocate 
Mark’s cause more than she had already done, by 
dwelling on his good qualities and his affection for 
her. But sleep was impossible w the fear was 
knocking at her aching heart, that a few hours might 
see her erring husband in custody. 

Sorrow and anxiety brought on a feverish attack, 
and when, after a fortnight’s severe illness, Letty 
tried to resume her duties, the pretty curly hair Mark 





Not a word of the fugitive reached her. From the 
gossiping housekeeper she had casually learned that 
Mrs. Henderson, after a conference with Squire Des- 
borough’s legal adviser, had closed her shop, packed 
up her belongings, and disappeared—none knew 
where—the same night. 

But Mark, where was he? Were the police on his 
track? Would he be hunted down and brought back 
to fulfil his predicted destiny? while Letty, the lov- 
ing Letty, the only one who believed in him, and 
sought .to save him from it, was weak and helpless, 
and unable to do aught but pray, and weep, and pass 
the long hours in sorrowful suspense. 

Whether the squire noticed the changed aspect of 
the girl, and feared to trust himself with her, lest 
her pleadings should win too much from his compas- 
sion, we know not; but it was Mr. Preston, his solic- 
itor, who, meeting her on the stairs, kindly bade her 
cheer up, for the lad had, no doubt, got safely away; 
and if not, why her master was disposed to deal 
gently with him. 

So the little wife tried to be patient and hopeful. 
She knew that it was not want of affection that 
prompted Mark’s silence, but an overwhelming sense 
of his own unworthiness, which she would have 
given worlds to be able to soothe away by her caresses. 

While she thus waited and hoped, the year sped 
on, and Letty, to the surprise and horror of the 

iden h keeper, found it y to resign her 
situation, to take upon herself the new duties of 
maternity. 

The squire, who, in his crossest moods could seldom 
find an angry word for one whose attentions were so 
humbly and faithfally tendered, still further aston- 
ished his dependents, by giving orders for a long dis- 
used lodge to be repaired for Mrs. Layton to dwell in. 
And he also issued peremptory commands to the 
head of his household, that sufficient needlework 
should always be sent to the lodge to keep her 
employed, . 

Letty’s sorrowful yearning for her absent husband 
was marvellously softened when her babe lay smiling 
on her bosom; and every one was kind to the meek 
young mother, and forbore, for her sake, to abuse the 
Laytons. But in the quiet night, many a prayer 
still ascended for absent Mark; though Letty some- 
times weepingly told herself that she could be quite 
content, if she could but know that the one act of 
repentance had borne fruit, and that he was living 
uprightly and honestly. 

The first gleam of hope came in a little packet from 
beyond sea, containing an Australian bank-note, a 
tiny nugget, and a poor—but O, how prized !—photo- 
graph of Mark himself, in the rough garb of a digger. 
Letty forgot all her fears of the squire, and flew to 
the house to show him her treasures, but half repent- 
ed her haste when she saw how closely he examined 
the post-marks; eventually retaining the envelop, as 
he admitted, to show Mr. Preston. 

Had she jeopardized Mark’s safety by her candor? 
When once this fear took possession of her mind, it 
was a haunting one, and goaded her to seek her mas- 
ter again, and humbly entreat him not to hurt her 
poor Mark, now that he was doing his best to retrieve 
the past. 

The squire, who had the gout in his hand, roughly 
bade her begone for a fool; but her heart was light- 
ened by something in his eye kinder than his words, 
and Letty began to hope once more. 

How often, through the many months that fol- 
lowed, without any other sign of Mark’s existence, 
did the lonely wife sink into despondency! Perhaps 
he had been taken ill, and died in that far-off coun- 
try, from whence no tidings of his tate would ever 
reach her; or, thriving in his arduous toil, he had 
been robbed and murdered fur the sake of the gold 
he had amassed for her. 

When another spring came round, and the baby 
boy Mark had never seen, could crawl upon the grass 
at his mother’s feet, Letty would take her work and 
wander away to a path by the river, or those secluded 
dells where she had met her lover; and wonder if he, 
in his new home, often thought of hours which, 
despite all the sorrow following in their wake, were 
still the most cherished moments on which her mem- 
ory dwelt. 

Sitting thus, and pondering thus, one eve, when 
the light began to fail, and the weary child had 
crept to her arms, Letty saw from her seat on the 
river bank, a form rapidly approaching. She rose 
with a sigh. It was not often that her reveries were 
thus disturbed, and the few who met her in her walks 
generally gave her a courteous greeting, and passed 
on. But to-day she had been weeping much, and did 
not care for any one to observe her swollen eyes. It 
was one of Letty’s most careful observances to be 
always found quietly cheerful. She would not be 
pitied if she knew it, because she was Mark Layton’s 
deserted wife. 

Tlie stranger slackened his pace as he drew near, 
but she did not look up. She was hushing her babe, 
and carefully covering him from the night air. The 
stranger paused beside her, and uttered her name. 
It was Mark! thinner, darker, and his hands rough- 
ened with hard work, but his looks asking love and 
forgiveness for the sad hours she had spent since 
they parted. 

Letty had often pictured to herself such a meeting, 

and the wild delight with which, forgetting every- 

thing else, she should fly to herghusband’s bosom; 
but in reality it was very different. 





«Tt was the equire’s letter that brought me back,” 
| Mark explained, when, an hour afterwards, they sat 
by the heartb, with closed door and curtain. 

“The squire’s letter?” his wife wonderingly 
echoed, 

Mark assented, and produced it. A queer mixture 
of business and generosity, of rebuke and kindliness, 
it stated that, by means of Australian friends and 
the envelop of Letty’s packet, the squire expected 
this would safely reach Mark Layton’s hand. Then 
fullowed a stern exordium, which ended in an ac- 
knowledgment that the Laytonus hal been wronged. 
Although no receipt had been found during the care- 
ful search of his papers the squire had instituted, 
yet a memorandum in his late father’s povcket-book 
attested the truth of the vider Layton’s assertion 
that he had paid his rent. Anxious to atone for the 
evil that had been wrought to the family of the un- 
fortunate man, the squire offered to assist Mark in 
establishing himsel!, either in the country to which 
he had flown, or in England, if he chose to return 
thither, which he might safely do; as in consider- 
ation’ for his wife, Squire Desborough would never 
make public his felonious, and, in point of fact, un- 
pardonable attempt on the cabinet. 

“And you came as soon as you received this?” 
asked Letty, when she had wiped away the tears 
which sprang forth as she read. 

“Yes, gladly. When I knew that my poor father’s 
name had not been publicly dishonored by my acts, 
I began to take heart, and to think that if the squire 
forgave me, Letty would not bid me go back, and 
work out the long probation to which I had sentenced 
myself. Ah, wife! dear, dear wife! to see you lovk 
at me so lovingly is more, much more than I deserve. 
God help me to become worthy of you!” 

Was this scornful Mark Layton, whose voice took 
such a reverent tone, as he named his Maker? Let- 
ty’s swelling heart offered up another thanksyiving, 
as she heard it. 

And now, for Mark’s decision. What was it? 
Were they to take their little one and cross that wide 
ocean, and begin the world anew? 

When she asked this, he drew her cloger to his side. 
“Tt shall rest with you, Letty. When I have re- 
membered your promptings and acted upon them, all 
has gone well with me, even though you have been 
miles away, and it was only my own conscience that 
whispered what you would have me do.” 

The little wife thought long and seriously ere she 
replied, “if you could be happy here, Mark, 1J’d 
sooner stay in my own country. There’s been a dark 
cloud over the name of Layton for many years, and 
—and—it would be pleasant if you and I, by humbly 
doing our duties, and bringing up our boy caretuily 
and religiously, could win back for it the-old respect 
with which it used to be spoken.” 

Mark paced the cottage floor awhile, and hal a 
long contest with his natural pride, ere he came bick 
to his seat by Letty, and agreed that she was right, 
and that they would let the squire know their decis 
ion on the muirow. 

By no unkind allusions to the past, did Squire Des- 
borough mar Letty Layton’s felicity, as she stood 
before him, the next day, clinging to her husbani’s 
arm. He wisely eschewed old grievances on eiiuer 
side, and at once proceeded to business. 

“TI cannot restore your father's farm to you,” he 

said to Mark; ‘it would be an act of injustice to the 
man who has held and improved it for many years. 
But there is a productive though small one, on the 
estate, which you shall have; and if you want help 
in stocking it, Mr. Preston has my order to assist 
you.” 
But Mark had not returned home penniless, and 
with his old independence he refused all further aid. 
So, for the first few years, Letty and he worked 
harder and fared far worse than if they had chosen 
the other part, and quitted England. Still they 
never repined, nor turned back from the plough. 
And by-and-by, labor earned its reward. The farm 
of the Laytons is as flourishing as diligence and skill 
can make it; and Mark, with all the old bitter feel- 
ings rooted out of his heart, is a good master to his 
dependents, the best of husbands to his still fair and 
loving Letty, and a careful father to his bright, 
healthy children; watching over their moral culture 
with a grave and wholesome recollection of his own 
faulty and ill-trained youth. 





HOW TO JUDGE A HORSE. 
A correspondent writes: I offer the following sug- 
gestions, the result of my close observation and long 
experience. If the color be light sorrel or chestnut, 
his feet, legs and face white—these are marks of 
kindness. If he is broad and full between his eses, 
he may be depended on as a horse of good sense, and 
capable of being trained to anything; a8 respects 
such horses, the more kindly you treat them the 
better you will be treated in return. Nor will a 
horse of this description stand a whip, if well fed. If 
you want a safe horse, avoid one that is dish-faced. 
He may be so far gentle as not to scare, but he will 
have too much go-ahead in him to be safe with 
everybody. If you want a fool, but a horse of great 
bottom, get a deep bay with not a white hair about 
him. If his face is a little dished, 80 much the worse. 
Let no man ride such a horse that is not an expert 
rider; they are always tricky and unsafe. If you 
want one that will never give out, never buy a large, 





Mutely she laid their babe in his extended arms; 
then, gently drawing him down on bis once stubborn | 
knees, she sank on the sward beside him, and cling- 





had admired so often had been cut off, and her face 
had lost its rosy bloom, and was pale and thin. 


























ing to his neck, thus sobbed out her joy aud gratitude 
to heaven together. | 


over-grown one. A black horse cannot stand heat, 


nor a white one coll. If you want a gentle horse, 
get one with sore or less white about the head, the 
more the better. Selections thus made are of great 


docility aud genticness. 
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LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
MR. MARSH AT HOME. 
CAVENDISH TERRACE, Shellton-on-Sea, is perhaps 
the most ambitiously designed of all the rows of 


dwellings in that watering-place. Its noble man- 
sions, as they were described in the printed prosp 





after not at all; and the children under no more dis- 
cipline than if they had been so many Bashi Bazouks, 
Also Mr. Marsh’s worldly goods had been twice taken 
in execution for shop-debts or arrears of rent, and 
once absolutely carted off to a broker’s whence they 
had been ransomed by some supply of ready cash, to 
get which Mrs. Marsh had gone down on her knees 
to her brother at the old farm— her brother, who had 
forbidden Stephen Marsh to darken his doors, but 
who relented this once at the spectacle of his sister’s 
sore distress. 
There, however, in the dining-room of the noble 
ion, surr jed by rickety furniture, weak in 





tus of the speculative builder who planned them, 
towered majestically above the vulgar roofs on either 
hand. Even the Georgian glories of the Marine 
Parade, where royal dukes and serene highnesses 
had once been harbored in stuffy little bow-window- 
ed rooms—even those quasi-historic glories paled be- 
fore the stucco-splendor of the Terrace. As for York 
Crescent,Clarence Villas, Albert Square, and the rest, 
they were no more to be compared with Cavendish 
Terrace than dwarfs to a giant. The noble mansions 
boasted of a most extensive frontage, and a grand 
sea-view. They had great plate-glass windows, 
heavy balconies, front doors that were approached 
by a profusion of unnecessary stone steps, and shaded 
by useless Corinthian columns, much mock stone- 
carving in the shape of pilasters and cornices, and a 
pertect rabbit-warren of bedrooms. 

The Terrace might have been an ornament to 
Utah instead of to Shelltun-on-Sea, or it might have 
been erected by an architect strong in the Mormon 
faith, and anticipating the conversion of Britain to 
Mormon principles, so much did the number of dor- 
mitories exceed the imaginable requir ts of a 
single family. There were windows, windows every- 
where, from where the glass of the basement glared 
up at foot-passengers, up to the attic casements, glis- 
tening, like sly eyes, among the slates of the roof. 
Tall, drab-colored, and rectangular, the huge houses 
stared gauntly forth upon strand and sea, like a 
block of highly-ornamented barracks. 

Pride, however, as the proverb teaches us, will 
have a fall, and the pride of Cavendish Terrace, fig- 
uratively speaking, had sustained a very severe fall 
indeed. The speculation had been a failure, like 
most of its brotherhood of hollow, overgrown shams. 
The tall houses, mortgaged before they were half 
built, re-mortgaged during the process of roofing 
them in, built and fitted upon credit, or with bor- 
rowed capital, had changed owners half-a-dozen 
times by means of foreclosure, compromise, private 
contract, and public auction. Each of the noble 
mansions might have passed for the tombstone of a 
small fortune buried in its unremunerative construc- 
tion. There was indeed a ghastly, funereal air about 
the Terrace, due, perhaps, to the fact, that the sub- 
contractors, working on the admirable principle of 
low tenders and “‘scamped” work, had made free 
use of green wood, deliquescent plaster, and refuse 
bricks. The stucco of the frontage had peeled off 
here and there, showing streaks of discolored wall 
beneath, like a wrinkled old face peering ovt through 
cracks in its enamel; the col and steps were 
often crazy, the roofs unsound, the windows and 
door-frames warped and leaky, and the whole house 
a Temple of the Winds. 

With all this, Cavendish Terrace was not allowed 
to go to utter ruin. The first two or three batches of 
owners having lost their money upon it, it had now 
come, pretty cheaply, into the hands of small local 
eapitalists—the brewer, the leading tradesmen, and 
the richest of the attorneys of Shellton. These new 
proprietors knew how to make the pretentious pile 
pay fairly well. They could not, indeed, find ten- 
ants of the opulent class for whose accommodation 
the houses were first designed, that is, not perma- 
neut tenants. But six of the eight dwellings were 
inhabited by hard-working, anxious-eyed women, 
harpies to their lodgers, but to their employers as 
useful as are fishing-cormorants to the Chinese; and 
in the bathing-season a few short weeks brought in 
a tremendous rent, which permitted the property to 
lie fallow for the rest of the year, not unprofitable on 
the whole. The other two of the noble mansions 
were let unfurnished, Number Seven to the Misses 
Buckram, principals of Cavendish Ladies’ College, 
who resembled the great lexicographer, according to 
the elder Boswell, in keeping a school under a tiner 
name; and Number Eight to Stephen Marsh, 
M.R.C.S. 

Mr. Marsh was at home, albeit the dining-room in 
which he and his wife habitually spent their hours 
of domestic calm was not a very homelike-looking 
apartment. After all, the creation of a home depends 
on subjective gifts, not on objective ones. Many a 
very poor cottage, many a tenement in the narrow 
back-lanes of Shellton-on-Sea, realized the home 
idea far more vividly than Mr. Marsh’s noble man- 
sion had ever done. The house, or, more correctly, 
a portion of it, had been expensively furnished, by 
the joint help of credit and of the money that the 
surgeon had mysteriously acquired when first he 
caused his bran-new brass-plate to be screwed upon 
the front door—expensively, but in the worst possible 
taste, for the furniture was flashy and tawdry, highly 
varnished, no doubt, but exactly the sort of furniture 
that sets forth trom the parent warehouse on a prin- 
ciple of limited liability, and succumbs to a few 
months’ wear and tear. 

At the same time, it must be owned that Mr. 
Marsh’s furniture had not been fairly dealt with. 
The master of the house drank more than was good 








its casters, damaged as to its veneering—surrounded 
also by headless horses, broken-nosed dolls, and 
other battered toys— by garish new pictures, the raw 
bright colors of which glared out of the gilt frames 
like signboards wet from Dick Tinto’s brush—by a 
bruised copper coal-skuttle, a meerschaum pipe as 
brown as nicotine could made it, a litter of books, 
and feminine wearing-apparel more or less incom- 
plete, a cigar-box, a skull, a heap of articles ‘too 
numerous to be mentioned,” and a starved canary 
crying shrilly, in bird-language, for food and water, 
from behind the tarnished wires of his neglected cage, 
sat Stephen Marsh, Mary Ann his wife, and the two 
elder children. 

The Member of the College of Surgeons was in 
dressing-gown and slippers; no coquettish morning- 
robe of velvet and gold, no Turkish papouches heavy 
with embroidery, such as the hero of a Hay-market 
novel might wear, but a shabby brown shawl dress- 
ing-gown, and the common buff slippers that were 
sold, at vile price, along with children’s wooden sand- 
spades, at the door of the local bazaar. With his 
drooping head, his rufiled black hair, and the dull 
glimmer of his shallow eyes, the disreputable practi- 
tioner might have been at least a first cousin to one 
of the poor draggled vultures eating out their own 
hearts (in default of the liver of Prometheus) in their 
cages at the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. 

And yet the occupant of Number Eight Cavendish 
Terrace was for the moment free from care, and ina 
sort of pseudo-prosperity that extorted reluctant civ- 
ilities from erst growling shopkeepers. The surgeon 
—no one knew how—had suddenly come into the 
possession of enough money to pay the more pressing 
of the claims upon him, in whole or in part. Also, 
another gleam of prosperity, from another quarter, 
had let in a moderate amount of social sunshine to 
diversify the saddened, sullen, brooding gloom of his 
protitless life. An old chum of his, who had known 
him, and liked him well when the twain were Bur- 
schen at a High-German university, amid gaudy 
caps, white beer-mugs, porcelain pipes, crooked 
sabres, scarred faces, and the peculiar gabble of the 
student tribe, half pedantic, half poetic, wholly boy- 
ish, had wished todo Stephen Marsh a good turn, 
He, the friend, was now a thriving doctor in one of 
the very few sugar-producing colonies that pay their 
way royally, and he had offered to send over two 
young colonists, sons of rich men, who would will- 
ingly pay a thumping premium to Mr. Marsh for the 
privilege of learning the art of healing. What a 
chance for a lean surgeon, out of elbows, out of char- 
acter, was here presented! 

But Mr. Marsh was sulky in word, and thought, 
and deed, as he sat, late in the day, blinking at the 
golden daylight, in dressing-gown and slippers, ill- 
shaven, ill-washed, unsteady of eye and hand. 

“I call it,” he said, surlily—“ 1 call it cursed im- 
pertinence on Brophy’s part. What right has he to 
patron ze me, I should like to know, or to presume 
that his infernal colonial cubs, with their five hun- 
dred pounds, would furnish what he calls an accept- 
able addition to my income? Confound him! I was 
twice as good a man as he when we were at college— 
Iwas a fux when he was a plain Bursche, and— 
Hang the brats! what a tease they are; and Miss 
Buckram’s gabies of girls, what a row they make, 
strum, strum on those brutal jingling pianos, and you 
—Mary Ann, can’t you speak?” 

The last words were very querulously uttered. 
Everything, in truth, vexed the surgeon’s shattered 
nerves, far gone as the man was in drink and irrita- 
bility. And certainly, through the thin contract- 
built walls, the noise which Miss Buckram’s pupils 
made in playing their scales with hesitating fingers, 
on instruments that might have been supplied by the 
ironmonger, to judge by their tone, was the reverse 
of an anodyne. Also the children were clamorous 
and dirty as to their faces and fingers, and Mrs. 
Marsh was in one of her silent moods, and with her, 
to be silent meant to be sullen. 

‘* What do you expect me to say?” asked Mrs. 
Marsh, slowly lifting her eyes from the dogs-eared 
novel, greasy with much thumbing, and sunwarped 
as to its binding, on which her feeble brains were 
busy. There are, of course, worse ways of spending 
time than in the reading of novels; but with the 
wife of Stephen’s bosom, novel-reading was a vice. 
She had taken to fiction as others take to dink, and 
ordered incessant stores of Minerva Press literature 
—no modern tales, but the romancesof Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, Monk Lewis, and the other Rosicrucians—as 

drunkards order adram. The circulating library of 
Shellton-on-Sea, the subscribers to which grumbled 
much at the scanty supply of new works concealed 
in recondite nooks beneath the counter, had yet a 
large room the shelves of which were furnished with 
a most wonderful collection of old dusky novels 
bound in boards; such novels as Lydia Languish 
caused her maid to purvey for her by armfuls; and 
on these Mrs. Marsh battened at will. It was an old 








for him; the mistress was a slatternly, peevish wo- 
man; the servants ili-chosen, unpaid, and looked 














habit, and it would, after all, have been hard to 


“What do you expect me to say?” asked Mrs. 

Marsh, sulkily. Most of us can hear, and even heed, 

in a sort of semi-conscious way, and her mind was 

not so busy with the Moated Grange, or with the 

page under the gigantic helmet in the castle-hall of 
Otranto, but that she was aware of thedrift of her 

husband’s discourse. That loving consort grufily re- 

torted that he expected no sense from her lips, at 

any rate, but that he would be glad to know what 

she thought of the delightful treat of having two 

conceited young colonial puppies quartered on him, 

Stephen Marsh, to be taught the healing art. 

‘¢ You are very civil indeed—you always are. But 

if you want my opinion, here it is for you,” said Mrs, 

Marsh deliberately from behind her book; ‘‘ You 

ought to be glad of any honest means of paying the 

butcher and baker—any honest means. And if we 

could get credit sq as to furnish two nice airy bed- 

rooms with a lookout over the sea, and if the young 

men really pay such a premium, you ought to jump 

at it, unless you’re quite cracked, as I sometimes 

think.” In explanation of which projcct, it may be 

said that not one-fourth part of the noble mansion 

had been furnished when the surgeon sent in his 

tawdry chattels. Most of the rooms stood bleak and 

bare; and it was on this account that Mrs. Marsh, 

with a woman’s practical view of affairs, had sug- 

gested furnishing two rooms for the expected pupils 

from hot latitudes. 

The lady’s advice was good sound counsel, certain- 

ly, and yet it had the effect of making her husband 

more angry than before. There were several rea- 

sons for this, The form of Mrs. Marsh’s speech was 

not conciliatory; there was a taunt tacked to it; 

and, worse still, very great stress was laid upon the 

word ‘honest,’ which word was repeated. Now, 

this had reference to bygone but still smouldering 

quarrels, and, as the surgeon well knew, bore more 

immediately upon the mysterious sums of money 

which he had twice obtained, and of the source of 
which his wife knew no more than she could glean 

from the broken utterances that dropped from his 
lips as he lay sleeping at her side. 

But, after all, what annoyed the surgeon most was 
that the advice was not only rational, but that it 
agreed with his own secret determination. Head- 
strong and ill-conditioned as Stephen Marsh might 
be, he was not mad enough to forfeit such a chance 
as that which had apparently dawned before him. 

He meant to take the pupils and the thousand 
guineas, if only he could get them; but, like a pike 

that cannot resist the silvery gudgeon that the an- 

gler twirls before his shark-like snout, but will not 
pouch the bait kindly, Mr. Marsh desired to be pitied 
for the prospective good luck that had befallen him. 

He broke out roughly; ‘* You ure a fool, Mary Ann. 

Do you think that I—a man that knows more of 
anatomy, practically and theoretically, than any six 
of the pompous old charlatans who get all the fees, 

and all the praise, and all the good appointments, 

over the heads of their superiors—that I am going to 
play bear-leader to a brace of young jackanapes from 
Demerara or Berbice, or wherever my patron, Bro- 
phy, forsooth, chooses to feel the pulses of greater 
idiots than himself! Sooner than that, ’d”— And 
here Mr. Marsh concluded his harangue, not with 
any regular peroration, but with a very ugly oath 

and a very ugly look, supplemented by a spiteful 
kick, that sent a shabby fvotstol flying half way 
across the frayed carpet, and set the children off cry- 
ing in concert; but Mrs. Marsh not taking up the 
ball of contention, there was no active war. In the’ 
case of this couple, a sort of quietism was setting in, 
after years ot bickering. There were skirmishes still, 
but not such battles-royal as when, for instance, 
Mary Ann had fled by night to a friend’s house, and 
trom that vantage-ground had obtained the interven- 
tion of the Queen’s Justices to bind over her Stephen 
to keep the peace. 

Accordingly, the only answer which Mrs. Marsh 
made to her husband’s verbal assault was a little 
sneering laugh, and then the lady returned to the 
patient perusal of her greasy volume; while the 
whimpering children resumed their wild sports 
among the legs of the lame dinner-table. Mr. Marsh 
sneered ton, and made some pretence of reading the 
crumpled medical journal tlrat lay on the table beside 
him, but presently arose, pushing back his high- 
backed elbow-chair. ‘I shall go out,” said the sur- 
geon, casting a scowling glance at his wife; ‘‘ any- 
where else than in this doghole of a house, a man 
can find some peace. I can’t stand much more of 
this chorus of squalling children; and the jangle of 
those infernal tin-kettles next door would make any 
person mad—any person with brains enough to go 
mad, at least,” concluded Mr. Marsh savagely. Then 
he applied himself to exchange his dressing: gown for 
the black coat that hung on a peg beside the book- 
case, and to substitute a pair of boots, that were kept 
in the lower locker of that glazed receptacle for lit- 
erature, forthe buff slippers that he wore when at 
home. Large as the noble mansion might be, the 
long-suffering dining-room where the family usually 
congregated had to serve many purposes, and it suit- 
ed Mr. Marsh rather to keep his walking attire within 
its precincts, than to adjourn to his squalid dressing- 
room up stairs. 

And now Mrs. Marsh laid aside her book, with an 
unpaid bill between its leaves by way of marker, and 
got up from her chair, chiding the chilcren into tem- 
porary silence. Indifferent as she was to her lord’s 
Sarcasms, and deaf as she was to his threats and 
complaints, she no sooner saw that he was in earnest 


often would he pass the whole of the period between 
breakfast and bedtime in purposeless inaction, with- 
out caring to go out. 

He was going out now, however; and it was in- 
cumbent on Mrs. Marsh to hush the children, to 
close her book, and to devote her energies to the task 
of “smartening papa up,” so that he should make a 
decent show before the world. It was quite quaint, 
and almost pathetic, to see with what brisk fingers 
the faded wife assisted in adjusting the tie of her 
husband’s untidy cravat, in brushing his coat, 
smoothing down the rebellious nap of his cheap hat, 
and hunting in drawers and hiding-places for a pair 
of gloves that should be fit for wear. The exertion 
brought a little color into her pale cheeks, and a lit- 
tle light into her dull eyes. Her manner grew al- 
most tender as, with womanly deftness, she put the 
final artistic touches to her work—tender enough, at 
any rate, to suggest the idea that, married to a bet- 
ter man, Mary Ann Marsh, nee Hogben, might have 
been a better woman. 

And so Stephen Marsh was made presentable ; and 
80, thankless for the unasked help that his wite had 
afforded him in the beautifying process, the gloomy 
surgeon took a cursory glance at his appearance in 
the blotched mirror over the mantel-piece, settled 
his hat upon his head, and shutting the front door 
after him with a bang, sallied forth. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MR. MARSH ABROAD. 


IN a little place like Shellton-on-Sea, every one is 
known, more or less, with such particulars with 
respect of income, antecedents, character, and con- 
duct, as those wiliest and stanchest of all public pro- 
viders of news, the male and female gossips of a 
watering-place, can collect. Mr. Marsh, albeit no 
native, and not indeed a very old inhabitant of the 
bathing-town, was very well known by sight and by 
repute to the larger portion of his neighbors. But 
though people stared at him from the other side of 
the street, or nudged one another and whispered as 
he came up the Parade, it was surprising to see how 
few were his acquaintance, and how shy were the 
Shelltonians of acknowledging his presence by bow 
or word. Certainly the men who drew the Bath- 
chairs gave him a grudging salute; and a few of the 
smaller shopkeepers, hurrying through the streets 
with light parcels of goods for valued customers who 
declined to wait until that almost mythical lad, “‘ our 
errand-boy,” should have concluded his game at 
marbles or leap-frog, made him a quick cringing bow 
of recognition. 

But Mr. Marsh remembered with bitterness that 
these very men had been the most eager cf the pack 
of suspicious creditors that bayed at>his heels, and 
threatened to drag him down, but a little while ago, 
dnd befdre his late windfall of ready money had 
enabled him to stave off the demands of those whom 
he honored with his custom; and he well knew that 
the principal tradesmen of the place, less rancorous 
against him in his insolvency, it may be, were more 
firm in their bad opinion of him as a rogue in grain. 
As for the Upper Five Hundred of the place, the 
would-be fashionable doctor might indeed have been 
under a cloud, like Diomedes before Troy, for aught 
that they seemed to see of him as he half-slunk, half- 
swaggered past them. 

Mr. Marsh had associates still, but they were night- 
birds, and they avoided the daylight and the open 
places in front of the sea, to come forth at dusk, as 
owls do, and smoke in public house parlors. There he 
was a man of some distinction still, as a scholar and 
a@ member of one of the learned professions, but none 
of these tavern-haunters were abroad among the in- 
nocent promenaders on whom the surgeon gazed so 
resentfully. 

Officers of regiments and depots quartered in out- 
of-the-way places are seldom very niggardly of their 
acquaintance, and the officers stationed at Shellton 
had formerly been hand-in-glove with Mr. Marsh. 
This, however, was at the earlier period of his De- 
cline aud Fall, when he was both more sober and 
more neat in his personal appearance than in these 
latter days. He had not been excluded from the 
mess-room, but by degrees even his accomplishments 
—for he was an admirable billiard-player, could fence, 
sing a good song, and play on several instruments 
with true German taste and accuracy—could not 

float him in military society. One by one, his friends 
dropped him as a drunken fellow, who ought not to 
be seen speaking to a gentleman. So now the bluff, 
jolly captains, and the candid ensigns, with their 
pink, smooth faces, and the elder subalterns, with 
accurately trimmed moustaches, hairy terriers trot- 
ting at their heels, got out of Mr. Marsh’s way, or 
stared straight before them, asif they saw him not. 
Ali things’ considered, the doctor’s afternoon stroll 
must have been more prolific in sours than in sweets. 

“It is his fault—it ia all his fault; but for him I 
should not be here!’”? Thus to hiaself spoke Mr. 
Marsh; and as he tramped along, looking curses at 
the matresfamilias gathering up their brood around 
them, as a sort of body-guard against the wicked 
surgeon’s baleful approach ; at the military saunter- 
ers in gray suits or Cochin-China coats; at the local 
he-aristocracy old and young; at the misses, with 
elaborate chignons and gay little hats—as he thus 
tram ped along, a mental photograph of Lord Ulswa- 
ter, splendidly strong, and insolently handsome, rose 
up befure him, ‘It is all his fault,” snarlel out Mr. 
Marsh, as he got beyond the foot-chains, and the last 





on the subject of going out, than a change came over 
her. It was not, indeed, on every day, or even on 





grudge the poor woman her only pleasure. 


every tine day, that the surgeon now stirred abroad; 


bathing-machine, and found himself on a narrow 
strip of shingly ground, where the cliff encroached 
steeply upon the beach. 
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+ between the white cliff and the rough sea; 
| @ few roving urchins, or a coast-guard mari: 


. | his glass to his eye, or A washerwoman pre 
| space to dry visitors’ clothes in the crowded 
Season, frequented the spot; yet there, w! 
| Marsh turned into its uninviting borders, \ 
,| mon, walking together, with slow tread, tl 
shingle crackling harshly beneath thelr feet. 
y Ill-matched companions, those two, as t! 
. peared when Mr. Marsh first descried the: 
elder wasa tall, avery tall old man, who, to ji. 
his inches, might have been a strapping grena 
his youth. His shambling gait and abject b 
however, were the reverse of soldierly; as hee: 
and writhed along the narrow pathway, hi 
back, and stooped head, and rounded ah 
seemed to be apologizing in dumb-show to th 
at large for their owner's presumption in ve: 
to be so very tall. This meek creature, long 
and grizzle-headed, was clad in a suit of epon, 
of that negative hue known as “ pepper ani 
and he had square-toed shoes, and stockings | 
worsted ; a dull, woolly-textured hat, on the « 
face of which no brushing and smoothing « 
ressing hand could produce a polish ; a wisp of 
neckcloth ; and very conspicuous pewter butt 
bright as friction and rottenstone could render 
These habiliments might at first sight have be. 
taken for a livery; but the most economical n 
of the Manchester school would hardly have 
servant into such a costume as that which t 
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around the woolly hat; no crest upon the bi. 
not so much asacipher. And yet it was a liv: 
all that—the livery of poverty as by vestry v 


might, had he pleased, have read the capital 
8. P. worked in white upon the collar and cuff» 
pepper-and-salt coat. 8 P. stood for Sheliton } 
and the old man was a pauper, clothed, lodge . 
nourished in the hospitable workhouse of that 
in which he held, indeed, some subordinate 


perquisites or favor, are permitted to fill. 
But Mr. Marsh knew the wearer of the coat 
the coat itself, a great deal too well for it to b 


the purport of the embroidered initials with 
Bumbledom badges the raiment of want. Hi. . 
osity was excited by the younger man of the 
burly, thick-set fellow, bandy-legged, bull-n. 
with a flat face, beetling brows, and the hair ¢. 
cropped upon a head that was a round as a | 
A sturdy, formidable figure, dressed in dusty, 
shop clothes of a yellow white, such as navvies » 
in hot weather, and witha biue bird’s-eye ban 
chief twisted around his collarless neck. His ) 
ankle-boots kicked the pebbles savagely to rig), 
loft, as he walked moodily along beside the old . 
and he looked by no means the sort of wa, 
whom a nervous gentleman, if benighted, would 
to encounter in the midille of a dark Jane. §:. 
face withal, lowering, defiant, Tesentful, a face v 
in its dull but ing di tent bled ti. . 
a fierce, overdriven bull. 
Nearer and nearer yet, and now, strange to 





those two faces, that in lineaments and expre 
were so unlike. Though the senior had along . 
hooked and high-bridged, a forehead high and . 
row, cheek-bones high and sharp, small eyes p). 
very near to the fleshy beak of a nose, anda m > 
as mean as the eyes; while the juntor’s scarred « 
tenance was that of a sulky mastiff, bluff and g 
there was a likeness between them after all. 

The tall old pauper took off hishat with acrin,: 
bow, as he met the surgeon—fur this appointme.. 
the workhouse medical officer was the only pie. 
p2id professional employment, it may be remem: 
remaining to Mr. Marsh, and he lost by it, cha: 
he was of the expensive drugs—but the strong 
beside him stared rudely in Mr. Marsh’s face, . 
kept his pipe between his lips, and his greasy 
untouched upon his head, as he paced on. Mr. M:. 
said nothing; he nodded and frowned, but there 


man wore; there was no band of gold, silver o \ 


pointed. As the wearer drew near, the s)., 


such as paupers, for indirect wages in the s) ... 


essary that he should trouble himself in decip)) 


Mr. Marsh began to distinguish a likeness bet;... . 


something in his eye which the old man, with ar .. 


8 inct born of servility and hia long habit of wate) 
the eyes of his superiors,interpreted correctly eno., 
He answered it, however, by nothing but ano: 
humble twitch at the brim of bis woolly hat, 
slunk on, crouchingly, at the side of his br: 
shouldered companion. Mr. Marsh sat himself dv 
upon a broken windlass that had been drawn u; 
the bathing-machines in what were called the pal: 
days of Shellton-on- Sea, when royal dukes were . 
quite 60 scarce on its parade as the Dinornia in 
Zealand, and waited. He bad not to walt long. 
saw the two figures come to a halt just where ai 
that skirted some stabling afforded a short-cu 
& poorer and more crowded portion of the toy 
there was evidently a brief debate, and then 
younger of the men disappeared in the shadow of 
lane, and the old man, as Mr. Marsh had expec 
came shambling back alone. 
The woolly hat came fairly off the grizzled h: 
this time, as its wearer ducked and bent his lim) 
spine before the darkling surgeon. 
“* Hope I see you well, Mr. Marsh, sir?” said 
pauper, with an abject smile. He said no more, ! 
stood fawningly waiting for the other to speak; « 
as he towered over the surgeon seated on the wi) 
lass, he bore an odd resemblance to the stork in © 
when perplexed bow to dip his long bill in the fo 
platter. 
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The promenaders, one and all, turned back, in- 
variably, before reaching this strip of Debatable Land 
between the white cliffand the rough sea; and only 
a few roving urchins, or a coast-guard mariner with 
his glass to his eye, or a washerwoman pressed for 
space to dry visitors’ clothes in the crowded summer 
season, frequented the spot; yet there, when Mr. 
Marsh turned into its uninviting borders, were two 
men, walking together, with slow tread, the loose 
shingle crackling harshly beneath their feet. 

Il itched panions, those two, as they ap- 
peared when Mr. Marsh first descried them. The 
elder wasa tall, avery tall old man, who, to judge by 
his inches, might have been a strapping grena‘ier in 
his youth. His shambling gait and abject bearing, 
however, were the reverse of soldierly ; as he crawled 
and writhed along the narrow pathway, his bent 
back, and stooped head, and rounded shoulders, 

1 to be apologizing in dumb-show to the world 
at large for their owner's presumption in venturing 
to be so very tall. This meek creature, long-bodied 
and grizzle-headed, was clad in a suit of spongy cloth 
of that negative hue known as ‘pepper and salt ;”’ 
and he had square-toed shoes, and stockings of gray 
worsted ; a dull, woolly-textured hat, on the dim sur- 
face of which no brushing and smoothing of a ca- 
ressing hand could produce a polish ; a wisp of a black 
neckcloth ; and very conspicuous pewter buttons, as 
bright as friction and rottenstone could render them. 
These habiliments might at first sight have been mis- 
taken for a livery; but the most economical member 
of the Manchester school would hardly have puta 
servant into such a costume as that which the old 
man wore; there was no band of gold, silver or white 
around the woolly hat; no crest upon the buttons, 
not so much asacipher. And yet it was a livery, for 
all that—the livery of poverty as by vestry vote ap- 
pointed. As the wearer drew near, the surgeon 
might, had he pleased, have read the capital letters 
S. P. worked in white upon the collar and cuffs of the 
pepper-and-salt coat. S P. stood for Shellton Parish, 
and the old man was a pauper, clothed, lodged and 
nourished in the hospitable workhouse of that town, 
in which he held, indeed, some subordinate office, 
such as paupers, for indirect wages in the shape of 
perquisites or favor, are permitted to fill. 

But Mr. Marsh knew the wearer of the coat, and 
the coat itself, a great deal too well for it to be nec- 
essary that he should trouble himself in deciphering 
the purport of the embroidered initials with which 
Bumbledom badges the raiment of want. His curi- 
osity was excited by the younger man of the two, a 
burly, thick-set fellow, bandy-legged, bull-necked, 
with a flat face, beetling brows, and the hair closely 
cropped upon a head that was a round as a bullet. 
Asturdy, formidable figure, dressed in dusty, slop- 
shop clothes of a yellow white, such as navvies wear 
in hot weather, and witha blue bird’s-eye bandker- 
chief twisted around his collarless neck. His heavy 
ankle-boots kicked the pebbles savagely to right and 
loft, as he walked moodily along beside the old man; 
and he looked by no means the sort of wayfarer 
whom a nervous gentleman, if benighted, would care 
to encounter in the middle of a dark lane. Such a 
face withal, lowering, defiant, resentful, a face which 
in its dull but menacing discontent resembled that of 
a fierce, overdriven bull. 

Nearer and nearer yet, and now, strange to say, 
Mr. Marsh began to distinguish a likeness between 
those two faces, that in lineaments and expression 
were so unlike. Though the senior had a long nose, 
hooked and high-bridged, a forehead high and nar- 
row, cheek-bones high and sharp, small eyes placed 
very near to the fleshy beak of a nose, and a mouth 
as mean as the eyes; while the junior’s scarred coun- 
tenance was that of a sulky mastiff, bluff and grim, 
there was a likeness between them after all. 

The tall old pauper took off his hat with a cringing 
bow, as he met the surgeon—for this appointment of 
the workhouse medical officer was the only piece of 
piid professional employment, it may be remembered, 
remaining to Mr. Marsh, and he lost by it, chary as 
he was of the expensive drugs—but the strong man 
beside him stared rudely in Mr. Marsh’s face, and 
kept his pipe between his lips, and his greasy cap 
untouched upon his head, as he paced on. Mr. Marsh 
said nothing; he nodded and frowned, but there was 
something in his eye which the old man, with an in- 
s‘inct born of servility and his long habit of watching 
the eyes of his superiors,interpreted correctly enough. 
He answered it, however, by nothing but another 
humble twitch at the brim of bis woolly hat, and 
slunk on, crouchingly, at the side of his broad- 
shouldered companion. Mr. Marsh sat himself down 
upon a broken windlass that had been drawn up to 
the bathing-machines in what were called the palmy 
days of Shellton-on-Sea, when royal dukes were not 
quite so scarce on its parade as the Dinornis in New 
Zealand, and waited. He had not to wait long. He 
saw the two figures come to a halt just where a lane 
that skirted some stabling afforded a short-cut to 
® poorer and more crowded portion of the town; 
there was evidently a brief debate, and then the 
younger of the men disappeared in the shadow of the 
lane, and the old man, as Mr. Marsh had expected, 
came shambling back alone. 

The woolly hat came fairly off the grizzled head 
this time, as its wearer ducked and bent his limber 
spine before the darkling surgeon. 

“‘Hope I see you well, Mr. Marsh, sir?” said the 
pauper, with an abject smile. He said no more, but 

stood fawningly waiting for the other to speak; and 
as he towered over the surgeon seated on the wind- 
lass, he bore an odd resemblance to the stork in Zsop 
when perplexed how to dip his long bill in the fux’s 
platter. 








* Huller!” said Mr. Marsh, after a pause, “ who 
was that fellow I met you with? That son of yours, 
eh?—Don’t lie, sir!” he added very severely, for he 
saw by the old man’s false smile and shifting eye that 
he was seeking to evade the question. 

“Why, yes, I must own to it, sir. My son William, 
sir, poor fellow—it was him certainly. No offence, 
sir. Begging you to excuse the feelings of a father 
that once knew better days, and—” 

Here Mr. Huller was interrupted. 

“ Hark you, you precious old humbug, don’t try it 
on with me,” said Mr. Marsh, roughly; ‘I know all 
about you and your better days. Usher in a school, 
singer in a choir first, and then in a tap-room, bon- 
net at a gambling-house, tavern-waiter in the Hay- 
market, tub-preacher, begging-letter writer, book- 
keeper to an omnibus proprietor, thimble-rigger, 
billiard-marker, protographers’ tout—such, with in- 
tervals of tread-mill and oakum-picking, and perhaps 
some minor vagabondage that I forget, out of all you 
told mein your drunken confidences, you tipsy old 
sinner—thosze are your better days, and that is a fair 
sketch of your career —is it not?” 

Mr. Marsh’s manner had quite altered; his eye was 
stern, and bis voice as hard as if he had been a 
French Procureur or an old-world Inquisitor. The 
ta)l old pauper wriggled and abased himself’ before 
hiscruel questioner. The ready tears rose to his eyes. 

“Too true, sir; and it has brought me to this,” 
answeresl Huller; and as he pointed to the work- 
house smark upon the cuff of bis pepper-and-salt coat, 
a drop or two fell from the old man’s eyes upon the 
sleeve of that eleemosynary garment. Tears of regret, 
at any rate, possibly of shame or of remorse; or they 
may have been the mere product of agitation, acting 
on a frame soddened by such a limited quantity of 
strong waters, swallowed in secret, as a pauper of- 
ficial can get by fair means or foul; and certainly the 
orbits of Mr. Huller’s eyes were very red, and his lip 
and hand unsteady, and there was a slight perfume 
of gin that clung to him like an alcoholic atmosphere 

“Then don’t try to humbug me,” said Mr. Marsh, 
shaking a threatening forefinger at his aged ac- 
quaintance. “ Your son, William, is the chap that 
was transported, wasn’t he?” 

‘He was—in trouble, sir,” said the father, cough- 
ing with humility behind his hand. 

“ Garrotting, eh?” demanded Mr. Marsh, curtly. 

Huller coughed again, and was compelled to admit 
that his offspring’s quarrel with the law had been on 
account of “something of that sort.” 

“Then, has he worked his time out? Has he a 
ticket-of leave, or is he an escaped convict?” suc- 
cinctly inquired the surgeon. 

The pauper’s pliant spine was bowed still lower, 
and his bony hands were rubbed together, as he 
deferentially answered that his “boy” had been 
liberated “ for good.” 

“For a strange sort of ‘good,’ judging by his 
looks,” said Mr. Marsh, sneeringly. ‘ Now, what is 
he doing here? Don’t shuffle or equivocate; don’t 
lie. If you talk to me of hay, and harvest, and hop- 
picking, of course I shall know you lie. Why is he 
here?” 

Thus adjured, Huller pere urbanely informed Mr. 
Marsh that Shellton was his son’s native place, as 
well as his own; that Bill had come down from Lon- 
don, finding work slack, to—t» s2e his old father, and 
to—to see whether his parent could suggest to him 
any available means of gaining a livelihood, or—” 

“Yes, I see—put him up to a ‘plant,’ you mean,” 
broke in Mr. Marsh, with a contemptuous grin. He 
had narrowly watched the old man’s face, knowing 
how hard it is for a liar to lie with a pair of hostile 
eyes fixing his own; he knew that the pauper had 
spoken the truth, or such an approach to the truth 
as those gin-scented lips could frame. Yes, that was 
true, no doubt. The old man had been but a timid 
knave, too fearful to make a bold stroke; but his 
ruffianly son doubtless was aware that his parent’s 
brains were far better than his—that accounted for all. 

‘Now, Haller, my man,” said Mr. Marsh, rising, 
“of course I shall say nothing to the authorities up 
there—” jerking his thumb to indicate the workhouse 
—‘‘of the very objectionable company in which I 
found you. But there are two things on which 1 insist 
—first, you must let me know when your son leaves 
the place; and secondly, while he stays, you must 
keep sober. When you drink—to excess, I mean— 
your tongue gets loosened, and I don’t choose that 
your engaging son should know anything of the 
slight service you rendered me some few years since; 
you understand?” 

Yes, fawning Huller understood. He wished, or 
at least he sail so, that be might be struck dead if be 
blabbed a word that might vex his generous patron. 
And would Mr. Marsh kindly condescend—an old 
man wanted many little comforts which the work- 
house did not supply? Whereupon, Mr. Marsh, with 
a very bad grace, gave Haller a sovereign, and the 
interview ended. 

“That fellow may be useful. Who knows? He 
would cut a throat for small pay, or I have studied 
Lavater to little purpose.” Thus ran the stream of 
Mr. Marsh’s thoughts, as he rode homewards. “I 
must work with such tools as I can get. So much the 
worse for him, if he drives me to use them.” And he 
smiled a grim smi!e, that was worse,than a frown. 

What were Huller’s meditations, it matters little; 
but he, too, slunk away with an evil smile upon his 
face; in his case, rather a smile of cunning than of 
resentment. ‘Pretty nearly dry,” he chuckled to 
hiwself, as he felt, with loving touch, the sovereign 
in his pocket. ‘‘When the lemon’s quite dry, we 
shall try a new game, doctor!” 
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A FLAME AND A FIRE. 
BY MRS. ANNETTE L. WEBB. 


ACCIDENT made me a farmer. When I wastwenty, 
asophomore at Yale, my father fell from a load of 
hay and received a compound fracture of the thigh, 
making him a helpless cripple; andas I was the only 
child and the old parents as much rooted in the soil 
as the two poplars that guarded the front door, there 
was nothing for me but to give up all my ambitions, 
and come back to them and the homestead. It was 
very hard; no one who has turned his back upon his 
hopes when they looked best and brightest will 
doubt that. I’m not ashamed to own that I Shed 
most bitter tears over my disappointment, but I am 
glad to say that I have no complaining words or looks 
to regret. Even if I had been so unmanly my moth- 
er’s tearful “It’s God’s will, dear!” would have 
hushed me. 

It was a very simple home for one who had dream- 
ed of splendors as much as I. One of those wooden 
farmhouses, 80 common in New England, with ends 
of brick, a rusty portico with hop-vines growing over 
it, lilac-bushes before the door, where stood the stiff 
old poplars like birds with half their plumage gone, 
clusters of disused outhouses with swallows forever 
fluttering up and settling down upon them, clumps 
of gooseberry bushes where the stockings dried in 
winter, with burdock and peppermint and yellow 
dock thriving in every waste place. Great green 
fields cut up into smaller ones by mossy, tumbling 
stone walls, shouldered out of place by raspberry- 
bushes and sassafras and barberry. The winding, 
tempting green lane with its wild cherry trees flaunt- 
ing out so early, its hollows of wet, black soil where 
the cattle’s tracks lay fresh even in dogdays, and the 
violets astonished the passer whose feet were wet 
with the lingering snowdrift; where the biggest 
blackberries were, and wild apples with intense red 
and yellow shaming the gnarled old trees, and great 
breezy rocks where as a boy I had climbed to look 
far over the hot August woods at the piled-up clouds, 
or at snowy fields paling under the gray twilight of 
winter. Plenty of wild beauty, of hospitality, and 
peace, and proud, unbending honor; such a home as 
makes men and women—but a dull lookout for a boy 
of twenty, with a hot, eager heart reaching out to 
the world with its strifes and pomps. 

Nevertheless, I went to work with what pati 


Indian merchant. When I met him he was just 
provisioning a ship for the China trade, and at once 
invited me to invest my little capitalin tea. Idid 
80, and was very fortunate. Ofcourse, I tried again, 
and in three years, with a little good luck, had 
doubled my money. Thus encouraged, I became reg- 
ularly interested in the trade, though under Mr. 
South’s patronage, fur I could not afford to risk 
much, and in twelve years I had amassed a com- 
fortable little fortune—sufficient for a man with such 
moderate desires as mine. Independence, a home 
comfortable and orderly, a scholar’s quiet life, were 
all I aspired to. 

We beantified our house as much as it would admit. 
The dividing walls were removed, leaving broad 
slopes of green. The trees that I had planted on my 
first accession already spread thrifty shadows. The 
bit of marsh became a pond, the unsightly hill be- 
yond it looked dignified under proper clipping and 
planting, and the old house scarcely kuew itself 
with its double piazza draped in green, and plate 
windows, and neat outhouses. Our parlor was lined 
with books, our table was elegant, and there was no 
longer need that mother and Martha Bent should put 
their own hands to the butter and cheese. I felt that 
now I was ready to enjoy myself, and said as much 
one spring day to Mr. South. 

“T wish you’d do me a favor, Ridgeway,” he an- 
swereid, a little from the point. 

“What will you have, sir?” 1 asked. 

“T want you to take my little girl this summer, 
and see if you can bring any color into her cheeks,” 

Mr. South’s little girt was a fine young lady of 
eighteen. 

“ Would she be contented?” I asked. 

“No doubt of it,” he said. ‘“She’sa happy child, 
contented anywhere.” 

So Miss South came, and thereby hangs my ro- 
mance. 

She was a very charming girl. A lovely, changing 
face, always putting on a new look, playful, car- 
ressing ways—not without a little coquetry—but 
none the less interesting to a man who hai lived so 
entirely among practical things as I. Playfulas a 
child, but rising “sometimes suddenly into the dig- 
nity of womanhood. Not very profound, but imagin- 
ative, and graceful, and sweet-tempered enough to 
make one forget any deficiency. 

I fell desperately in love with Miss South, as was 
proper I should in order to have a story, and as any 
one but a blind simpleton like myself might have 
foreseen. She was the first bit of real poetry that 





and hope I could, slowly and painfully growing into 
the measure of my place. But I would not be con- 
fined to the narrow sphere in which my father had 
lived. Little by little I prepared myself for a more 
liberal life by-and-by. Books were cheap, and a 
little time here‘and there, half hours, put a good many 
of them into my brain. I could hoe potatoes, and 
make hay, and house cattle, and build walls, and 
still carry on some process of thought; and to one 
who thinks, the farm is full of suggestions. Now it 
was a problem in philosophy or politics, now a poem, 
some delicate thought colored and leaved, and full of 
fragrance. I had worthy helpers within doors, and 
to them I must give much of the credit of my 
success. 

My father was an old-fashioned farmer, practical 
and unpoetical, for whom things had names and uses, 
but few suggestions; but mother was full of a quaint 
enthusiasm and originality that broke out sometimes 
in common talk, and showed itself in her readings 
and likings. The fourth person in our household 
was the orphan child of a distant relative. My 
mother took pity upon her lonely babyhood, and 
brought her home to share my privileges. She was 
a quiet, no-particular sort of girl, who made no fuss 
about her doings but astonished everybody with her 
results. When I had been sent to school she had 
gone likewise, andin three years graduated first in 
her class, with an urgent invitation to take the place 
of a teacher who retired. After some opposition at 
home, it was determined that she might make her- 
self independent if she chose, and from that time 
until the misfortune of my father’s lameness, she was 
both teacher and pupil; studying eagerlysuch ab- 
struse themes as women seldom grappled with in 
tuose days. When she knew of father’s accident, 
she resigned her situation, and came home quietly to 
stay as long as we needed her, she said, and very 
soon we found that the house would be nothing with- 
out her. 

In a very unobtrusive way she brought little ele- 
gancies into the daily life it hal never known before. 
She studied with me, she taught my father chess, 
and bore patiently with his petulance; she made the 
graceful caps that mother wore, the pretty rugs, 
and shades and simple ornaments, that made the old 
parlor look more homelike. The flowering plants 
were hers, the woodbine that displaced the hops over 
the portico, the one lovely engraving that shone from 
the wall upon our studies, the case of books in pretty 
bindings, with a bust of Milton looking down from 
above them. She could do what no one else was 
permitted, and smoothed the way for many of my 
innovations. Iff Martha Bent thought a thing 
desirable and proper, my father gave in, with a gen- 
tle little protest to save his dignity, and the improve- 
ment became a fact and habit. 

Seedtime and harvest came to me according to 
promise, and so fortunate was I, thatin a few years 
I had quite a little sum in bank, and had much 
increased the productiveness of the farm. Looking 
about for some investment that would be safe, I hap- 





[TO BE CONTINUCD.] 


had stepped into my life, just what I had been hun- 
gering after in all these years of my repressed youth, 
and I played blindly with the temptation, thinking 
myself torold and grave to be in any danger. I sup- 
pose almost every one (for there are exceptions) must 
fall into such a passion at some period of their lives 
as they have gcarlatina and who>ping-cough. It's a 
distemper of youth, even when it comes in later years, 
for youth is tenacious of its rights, and will not be 
8° overlaid with cares as never to have its blos- 
soming. 

I went to work in the silliest way. ‘‘ There,” I 
thought, after seeing Miss South’s pretty ways fora 
week or two, “is a book of human nature more in- 
teresting than the dry ones upon the shelves, all 
alive like the trees and grass. It will be a pleasai.t 
summer's occupation to study it, and I may never 
have such an opportunity again; for Martha Bent is 
so sensible one might as well toy over Euclid. This 
one is full of poetry and seems singing like a brook. 
I’llamuse myself with the child and get valuable 
knowledge observing her ways. 

So I chatted with her, and walked, and went after 
berries with her, and talked sense and nonsense to 
her, was cold, and playful, and kind, just like a 
father with a wayward child. I was amply repaid. 
Miss South was a study, and I never knew what sort 
of a page she would turn to me. Sometimes she 
would come running to me with some coaxing re- 
quest, sometimes walk by me with head up and step 
likea queen’s, or would seem to forget my existence, 
or tease me with a pretty scorn very becoming to 
her. 

At length I began to feel a vague uneasiness that I 
could not account for. I was dissatisfied with my 
work, I could not confine myself to books, I had hard 
work to be patient and pleasant enough for the needs 
of daily lite. How long I should have wandered in 
this uncertainty I cannot tell, but an incident sud- 
denly enlightened me. Miss South had gota letter 
from home and sat over it with drooping head. 
‘‘Isn’t the news good?” asked Martha Bent. 
“They may want me to come home,” she said, 
faintly, and she went out, meeting my eyes as she 
turned. 

The deep blush that spread over her cheek, the 
suddenly downcast eye enlightened my heart with a 
great, choking throb. 1 loved Miss South, and worse, 
she loved me. I lowered my head to my book, fu!l of 
confusion, shame and selt-reproach. Why had I 
commenced this trifling! I might have known that 
aman is never beyond such folly, and that an im- 
pressible young girl will love anything that comes in 
her way. To complicate her when she was in my 
own house and under my protection was disgraceful. 
Why couldn’t I have seen it! and yet I should as 
soon thought of her loving my father. Why! she 
saw me every day with old muddy boots and clothes 
stainedwith the soil, behind the plough, stooping over 
a hoe, my hands rough and red, my face all in a glow, 
full of vulgar cares about cattle and crops and mar- 
ket prices. She must be bewitched, or I mistaken. 
How I hoped or tried to hope I was. But Miss South 





pened upon an old friend of my father’s, an East 


would not come down to tea—had a headache— 
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Martha Bent said, and the next time I met her, her 
shy, conscious manner confirmed my suspicion. 

I had not meant to be a villain, and yet I felt very 
much like one, and was humbled thoroughly. I. 
brooded over it, trying to shape some course of ac- 
tion, half-hoping that she might be taken home, and | 
wishing that I could go away without exciting sus- 
picion; yet into the midst of my good resvlves crept 
one little flame of passion burning away little by 
little a place for itself, in spite of principle and good 
sense. She certainly loved me, and the thought was | 
an intoxication. I, who had long ago given myself 
up to practical things, and thought the fragrance of 
youth and love too far behind to charm even my 
dreams, to be the idol of a girl whose whole being 
was love and the graces that wait upon it. To see 
how the blood mounted at my step and voice; to be 
sure that I dwelt in the tender reverie, when with 
hands in her lap and a dreamy half-smile she looked 
at the summer clouds; to touch her hand or her 
102, and know how the thrill crept and crinkled to 
the remotest nerve. Madness no doubt, but for 
which a man would willingly give mxny substantial 
things. Every fibre of my heart clutched at it as an’ 
unexpected and priceless joy; but my reason and 
conscience fought against it, and accused me, and 
would not let me call it mine, for a moment. 

She was made for youth and riches and pleasure. 
The gay young heart would fade upon the breast of 
widdle-age, practical and grave. Quiet country 
ways, little pleasures and cares of a simple life, would 
starve her. Better a fancied disappointment that 
added a little gravity, than a life-long dearth of that 
full content that one should find in a home. So con- 
science said; but love was not silent. It tuld Low 
often it had broken stronger barriers, how it had 
been found sufficient, standing in place of kindred, 
home, wealth, taste; how sweet it was to overcon e 
them all, and see them burn like flax in the sacred 
flame. Thus I warred within myself, keeping up by 
furce of long habit a steady self-pussession, even 
trifling sometimes in the old way that she might not 
notice the change. I would not let her see that I 
loved her, I could not yet bring myself to give her 
up. 

1 remember when at last I came to the final deci- 
sion. One sultry day in August, I had been in the 
city and dined with Mr. South. The plainness of 
n y home had never seemed in such contrast to the 
splendor of his as then. The.easy pride of the 
hostess in her rich silks and diamonds, sitting among 
her servants and dispensing the hospitality of a cost- 
ly table, was in keeping with the home and her sta- 
tion. This was the style in which the daughter 
should live. Could 1 give her any thing in place of 
these? Anything that would satisfy the pampered 
tastes? I had time to think in the twenty miles of 
rail, and the six quicker ones that led from the sta- 
tion homeward. How everything that clothed that 
night of my life is impressed upon my nfemory! ‘The 
evening sky, the soft dewy air, the changes of the 
road always beautiful to me, now borrowing distinct- 
ness from this passionate epoch of my life, tur it L 
was very weak to slip into such a boyish state, it was 
all as vital as life and death to me then. 

A sweeter road never led toward home. Narrow, 
grass-tufted between the wheel-tracks, twisting round 
meadows rimmed with alder and dogwood and wild- 
grape vines; loitering from households of pines for- 
ever thinking of the sea, to great brooding chestnuts 
standing in the midst of the pastures, motherly with 
burrs; climbing slopes of arable land where in the 

late ride homeward I could smell the clover, or 
apple blossoms, or heaps of fruit beneath the trees, 
and hear the half-hushed noises of the farm, the 
striking of the clock, the sudden barking of the dog 
within doors as he heard my wheels, the knocking of 
the cattle’s horns against the stall; down into the 
moist darkness of the hollows, thick with wander- 
ing, ghostly odors, cedar, and brake, and mint, and 
wild honeysuckle, and a th d fainter smells im- 
palpable under the sunshine, steeped out in dew and 
starlight to make the night drunk. And so on from 
the old watering-place beneath the beeches, where in 
the hottest mid-day the road was moist, and bits of 
sky hunted each other among leaves at the bottom 
of the pool, to the breezy rise from which slope after 
slope of farm and forest stretched away to glimmer- 
ing outlines that might be hills and might be clouds. 

I loved that road. So many years I had studied 
its beauties under all skies, cold, or sultry, or misty 
with spring, and that night it seemed friendly and 
conscious of my pain. Old Gray drank at the pool as 
usual, and getting no summons to go on, looked at 
me just over one shoulder and then over the other, 
and fell to studying the landscape. A whippoorwill 
blew his song out softly just on the edge of the wood. 

The crickets began to chirp, and one late robin sang 

his little wavelet of a song as if he pitied me, while I 
was full of strife and pain. All my selfishness gath- 
ered itselfthen for battle. What a husk was life, if 
love and joy must be cast out fur such senseless 
scruples! What right bad I to say that she would 
not love me with a love as enduring as any woman’s? 
What right to win her love first, and then speculate 
as to whether I should accept it? It was the worst 
kind of skepticism, this disbelief in love. Didn’t I 
love her? The answer shook me from head to fvot. 
Did L know positively that she did not love me as 
truly and suffer as deeply? What did the sweet 
downcast eyes and tender voice tell me too often? 
Was there anything in the world that should hinder 
us? I tugged at the reins so suddenly that old Gray 
started up with an apology in either shoulder. 

* But if the girl scarcely knows her own mind, and 





| sclence whispered. ‘Would you fasten her in a 
| sphere below her own because you love her? 


, Stay here? Would she never repent? Be the hon- 
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Shouldn't true love forget itself, and care only for 
the good of the other? Would it be good for her to 


orable man you have always thought yourself, and 
refrain. 

“Why shouldn’t she love me?” I cried, madly 
struggling with conscience. “Am I not fit to be 
loved? Havel not earned the right to be loved by 
long abstinence and self-denial? Who knows that 
her love isn’t as true and strong as mine?” 

“You don’t half think so yourself,” conscience 
said. ‘ Your own sense tells you that she will for- 
get you and be happier with some one else.” I drop- 
ped the reins and covered my tace to shut out the 
light, wishing I could as innocently shut it out for- 
ever. * This one cup of joy—so near—so tempting, 
must I look at it, and pass by? Not one drop? 
Never one strong clasp; one full reading of the fond 
eyes and lips close to mine. To drink the love all 
out of them, until my heart brimmed over with it 
and was content. To hold the little white fingers, 
to clasp the round waist, to feel that the lips were 
mine, and the eyes, and the smooth cheek and shin- 
ing hair. Every pulse, every breath mine, if only for 
amowent. I should be willing to die then. I could 
give her up then. ‘* Would it be easier then than 
now?” conscience asked. 

I heard a clear voice singing just ahead, “And ye 
shall walk in silk attire—” Miss South loved ballads 
and trilled them unconsciously sometimes. I won- 
dered if she thought of the significance of this one. 
At a turn of the road she waited for me, and sprang 
to my side flushed and radiant. 

“T knew old Gray’s jog as far asI could heara 
wheel,” she said, “and so I waited. And how is the 
great world outside, Mr. Ridgeway?” 

* Quite itself,” I answered, “and your portion of 
it is no exception. I dined with your father to-day, 
and found the family all well.” : 

I watched her face for the faint cloud that I knew 
would come. Was she ashamed of the countryman 
she had: been so foolish as to love? I was hardened 
in a moment, 

“My pockets are full of packages, and my memory 
groans under the weight of messages,” I added; 
“and when we reach home I will unburden myself. 
What of the flowers to-day?” 

“ Only wild roses,” and she held upa branch full 
of blossoms. ‘‘I wasn’t out botanizing, only enjoy- 
ing nature in an idle way, sitting under the trees 
and ‘letting the impression soak in,’ as Mrs. Stowe 
says. I wish when summer wasat its utmost, sights, 
and sounds, and smells, and the something spiritual 
that goes along with it, that’s it, or us, or both, we 
could bottle it up, against the cold easterly days. 
Wouldn’t it be nice to uncork a bottle of summer 
some gray afternoun, and see the heauties float 
round us, a8 they do now? leaves with birds among 
them, turf and flowers, mist with a purple heat in it, 
and winds so soft that you don’t know which has 
wings, the wind, or the odors that come with it?” 
‘You seem to have been doing something of that 
sort, to-day,” I said. 

““O, it willall evaporate before the time of need. 
But one sensation 1 think I must remember. I 
found an underground brook to-day; the first I ever 
saw. I was over on the hillside by the west meadow, 
and I heard a soft little mufiled bubble—bubble—” 

‘As though a brook talked in its sleep.” 

“Precisely! The ground was tucked down round 
it just like a comforter.” 

“Quilted with roots, and knotted with violet and 
anemone, just such as will cover all our dreams some 
oftbese days. And did you follow it?” 

“To be sure! It was hard to find. Now it was 
here, now there. But I tracked it by the noise it 
made when it burst out, and there it was springing 
from under a great hemlock root down among the 
stones towards the meadows, full of little mellow 
sounds. It went much like the old woman of Ban- 
bury Cross—with bells upon its toes. So white, too! 
It was just a little foam running away.” 

** Or whipt cream with a tinkle in it.” * 

*Can’t you get rid of the flesh at all?” she ques- 
tioned, laughing. ‘‘ You should have only lovely 
thoughts in nection with and bloom.” 

**T haye only sad ones, often—1 think of the inevi- 
table decay.” 

‘*Ig it possible? I never go out to nature without 
being possessed with a sense of its eternal youth, and 
in spite of all the dugmatists, it makes me think hope- 
fully of every soul. Youdon’t see anything go to 
ruin there, Mr. Ridgeway. Only think ofa tree con- 
demned to be a dead tree and nothing else forever? 
Why! the very violets would rebel at that, and 
spring out all over it. Ifa thing makes a mistake it 
just moulders comfortably and tries it over again. 
If it gets in the way and can’t be a tree, it goes to 
work and spreads itself into brake and winter-green 
and may-flowers. No! there are no permauent 
wrecks there, only temporary ones.” 

“You speak of matter, not of spirit,” I said. 

“ But all forms of matter are typical, aren’t they? 
Prof. Pierce says that everything, physical, mental, 
or moral, was made upon mathematical principles, 
aud perhaps that theory would explain all these 
analogies that start up at us from every corner.” 

“ Do you find them often?” I asked. 

“I can’t get out of the way of them. They stick 
tome like straws. Don’t you remember what the 
Protessor says of them tothe divinity student? I 
was glad to read that, for 1 was always seeing them 
asif I had second sight.” 








create many of the analogies. You’re something of a | 
poet.” 

** How sarcastic you are!” she answered, pettishly. 
“ One cannot speak as one feels to a@ man buat straight 
he comes out with some civil platitude that just 
covers his contempt, and annihilates you. I'll never 
speak as I feel to you again, Mr. Ridgeway.” 
“Never! Miss South, never?” I exclaimed, sur- | 
prised out of my caution, but when I saw the flush- | 
ed cheek and the hand trembling among the roses, I 
could have bitten out my tongue. There was noth- 
ing to do but drive on as fast as I could and be silent. 
When we turned up the lane, Miss South remarked 
that there wasa fine sunset, and I assented, helping 
her from the carriage with as much indifference as I 
could assume. 

She had such a shy, sweet way with me from that 
time, I found it very hard to seem a friend and noth- 
ing more. We were placed in so many familiar rela- 
tions, and she was so beautiful in them all, and ia 
spite of her modesty and attempted reserve, her pre- 
ference for me was so evident she seemed melting to 
my touch. It was aconstant struggle, and I could 
only keep as much as possible out of her way under 
pretence of business. Once I was just upon the point 
of yielding. One golden afternoon late in September, 
Martha Bent had called me to go for grapes with 
them. We could only ride a part of the way, walking 
the remainder towards the borders of a lake where 
the grapes grew thickest. It was one of those deli- 
cious, listening days when the very mist that gilds 
the near, and purples the distant, seems to live and 
palpitate. Days that are looking for the gods, and 
drape themselves, and sit waiting with their fingers 
on their lips. 

As we went through the woods our steps echoed in 
the misty silence. When we stopped, we heard the 
dropping of a nut, it might be a half mile off, or the 
hesitating flutter of a bird, or the chirp of a squirrel, 
and all the air seemed to tremble to the slight dis- 
turbance. There was no sky, it had come down to 
see; and the sun was a red altar fire toward the 
west. Many trees were nearly bare, but here and 
there a maple stood out glorious in scarlet, and 
beeches were yellow to their topknots. Barberries 
stood full of shrunken berries, and blackberry- 
bushes, with a few faded, purple leaves trailed over 
wilted sarsaparilla, and wild asters with wide open 
eyes looking up through the new spaces. -Japonicas 
holding tight to their lumpish clusters, black and 
leafless, coiled like snakes among the trees, with here 
and there a graceful vine of ivy, blushing beside 
them. 

It was not a time to talk much, and we went silent- 
ly through the woods, pausing sometimes by a com- 
mon instinct to breathe in the intoxication of the 
day. 

* How conscious everything seems!” at length said 
Martha Bent. “1 could almost think that the trees 
were like Dante’s, and would cry out if I pulleda 
twig.” 

“** Why scarest thou me!’” said Miss South, look- 
ing back laughingly at me as she snatched a branch, 
and at the same time tripping ona rock. I caught 
her before she fell, and fur one moment felt her heart 
beating against my hand fast and hard, as my heart 
was beating, too. Martha Bent had disappeared 
behind a thicket, there was no one to see and ques- 
tion. Now for one long, breathless clasp, one kiss 
such asa man gets but once in his lifetime. This 
once, if I died for it afterwards. I felt the hot blcod 
to the tips of my fingers, I felt my brain reel; it was 
like giving up life, but I set her down and leaned 
against a tree. Another moment would have been 
too late. Thank God for the old, stubborn habit of 
self-control that would not give me up to passion. 

“Are you hurt?” I choked out, at length. 

She was sitting on the moss and weeping. 

“No—not at all—go along and I will come,” she 
said, without lifting her face. 

I lingered an instant, but it would not do. I knew 
why she wept, and I knew too well what I should say 
if Lopened my mouth. It was nearly time to go 
home when she joined us, and she said nothing to 
me, and took no notice of the hand I stretched out to 
help her across a stream; but she was as pale as a 
lily, and quite silent all the way home, as indeed 
were all of us. In three days she left us. I had 
tried hard to be kind and cool, and I think she 
never understood what an effurt it cost me. 

“* Good-by, Mr. Ridgeway,” she said, when the car- 
riage waited at the door. ‘I shall never forget this 
summer.” 

“Nor I, Miss South,” I said, giving her a hand as 
cold as her own, and feeling as if I were dead and 
being laid out. And that was the end of it. No! 
not quite the end. If ever November entered into a 
man’s soul, it entered into mine. I was perfectly in 
harmony with the season. Bare boughs, empty 
nests, faded glories of foliage trodden in the mire, 
cold murkiness for all the witchery of blue and white, 
dashed with the splendor of sunset and sunrise. 

“Do you know, Cousin Mark,” Martha Bent said 
tome one night, ‘‘how monotonous your life has 
been all these years?” 

“It’s been a contented life,” I said, without look- 
ing up from my book. I had been for half an hour 
trying to comprehend one page, and she might have 
seen me. 

“No doubt,” she said, “but it’s not well for a 
man to vegetate in onespot so many years. I havea 
proposal to make, and as it’s well considered, I must 
have no denial.” 

I shut my book and looked in the fire where she 
was looking, too. 








only loved you because no one else was near?” con- 





“You have a vivid imagination,” I said, ‘“ and 


to visit Europe. 1 think the time has come now. 
You have the means, father and mother are well, 
and Tim and I are capable of taking charge of every- 
thing. The steamer goes in a week, Transact your 
business, and be ready to sail in her.” 

‘* But father and mother?” I asked. 

“Thave made it allright with them,” she said. 
“ They think you ought to go; indeed, they are anx- 
ious you should.” 

“And you, Martha,” I said, looking in her face for 
the first time. ‘This leaves a heavy burden on 
your shoulders, and we have burdened you already 
too much. It is you who should rest, not [.” 
“When you come back, I’ll take a long rest, but 
not now,” she said, with a fuint smile. ‘As to bur- 
dens, 1’m happy to say I’ve never felt any, but 1 
shall feel disappointed if you don’t take my advice.” 
‘What should I do without you!” I exclaimed. 
“T believe you are all saints.” 

The firelight flickered up over her face as if she 
blushed. 

“T hope you'll consider me quite capable of filling 
your place for the next two or three years,” she said, 
“and act accordingly.” 

I sat up all night to consider the matter, and need- 
ed little persuasion from my father and mother. As 
for Martha Bent, she went about preparations the 
very next morning, as if the thing was already de- 
cided; and when I attempted to expostulate on the 
ground of all the trouble it would give her, she 
silenced me by saying, that such want of confidence 
in her gave her pain. No doubt I was selfisn to go. 
I should have stayed and conquered myself there and 
fulfilled all my duties; but] was very sore and sad, 
and very glad to get away, and every step was 
smoothed for me. 

In a week I was upon the ocean, and after astormy 
passage, I trod a foreign soil. I pass over the two 
years of travel. My experiences were the same that 
any traveller of average cultivation will find, and I 
had no hair-breadth escapes to chronicle. I saw 
Europe, and Asia Minor, and Egypt. I rushed into 
the life of the cities, or dreamed away weeks in 
secluded places, studying the simple life of the peo- 
ple, and in spite of the passionate memories I took 
away with me, I enjoyed myself, and took more and 
more interest in life. I heard from home irregularly 
as I was nearer or further from the highways of 
travel, and always good news. All the simple life at 
home was pictured to me, the daily toils and recre- 
ations, what seed was sown, and what harvest was 
gathered, how the cattle fared, and the poultry, and 
the trees; when a blind was blown off in a high wind, 
how Tim put a few shingles on the barn to-day, and 
planted a strawberry bed to-morrow. When the 
preserving was all done, and how many jars of my 
favorite jelly stood drying in the south window of the 
pantry. How many miles father drove old Gray that 
summer afternoon, with mother and Martha Bext in 
the carryall; and I could smell the locust-blossoms, 
and hear the soft south wind fluttering the young 
leaves, so well were they described. One time Mar- 
tha Bent was reading Thomas Fuller, and she drop- 
ped a golden sentence or two into the page. At 
another, it was a new, weak novel, of which I got a 
scornful criticism, and again some poem that we had 
read together. I knew always what book, and at 
what page they read, how many times father beat 
Martha Bent at backgammon or chess, what disbes 
they had on the table, and how they wondered about 
me ad wished forme. Notraveller ever was blessed 
with such letters, so familiar without coarseness, so 
graceful, and kind, and inspiring. I learned to look 
eagerly fur them, and laid each one down with won- 
der that women bred so plainly could think and 
write with such grace. But then Martha Bent al- 
ways did things better than any one else. That was 
an axiom at home. To be sure, I had always thought 
it related to more practical things, and had never 
supposed her in the least poetical, but then who 
knew what a woman might be capable of! 

At last came my first sad letter. Father was fail- 
ing, and I must come home. I was in Germany then, 
and as soon as possible I was on my return, full ot 
self-reproach for the long months of absence, and 
chafing at every delay. I was shocked at the change 
in him. Hehad broken down suddenly and entirely, 
as many strong men will, and in a month from the 
day that I reached home, we laid him to rest. 

My mother’s health had always been good, and we 
had never thought of anxiety for her, but from the 
day of my father’s burial she faltered. It was as if 
one half her light had been blown out, and in spite of 
care, and love, and tender nursing, she went in late 
spring-time to lie beside him. 

When any selfish passion or care has burnt into 
our life, sometimes death comes with a calming, 
solemn hand, and lays it upon the old wound, and 
the lesser pain is dumb before the greater. So with 
me. Miss South, and my unhappy passion for her, 
took sudden distance and oblivion. Iseemed tostand 
afar offin the shadows of a real loss, and pity some 
one who had been myself, but was myself no longer, 
only an impersonation of some old—old regret that 
ws neither love, nor pain, nor disappointment now. 
And so over that arch I passed into a new life. 

Very cautiously we took up that new life, shrinking 
whenever its skirts brushed the old. There were too 
many tender memories clinging to the two old peo- 
ple who had gone from us tosit among the saints. 
Too many recollections of love and care but half- 
appreciated, as alas! O alas! there always is. Very 
often the book dropped and the head uponit. Very 
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“*You’ve been wishing ever since you were a boy 


brought the lost friends too near. I hope they 
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washed away much selfishness, and want of faith 
from me. 
Some months after my mother’s death, Miss South 
was married, and half in fear of a return of my pas- 
sion, [ went to call upon her. She had married into 
a family of high standing and great wealth, and the 
house, her own, where I found her, was perfect in 
all its appointments. She was beautiful, more queen- 
ly than when I had known her, with an added grace 
and ease; she was richly dressed and decked with 
gems, and shone proudly in the midst of her elegant 
rooms, and worshipping guests, but I had no desire 
to stand in her husband’s place. She was in her 
proper position, she never would have been conten t- 
ed in mine, she never could have answered my needs. 
Whatever lingering regret I might have had for the 
dream of three years before, vanished completely. 
Was it that the unfitness had made itself so manifest, 
or was the love after all not a body of flesh and blood 
to die slowly, but only a latent need and passion 
taking to itself the first convenient form? At any 
rate I was quite content to go home and take up my 
labors. After the splendor and state of her house, 
the quiet comfort of mine seemed doubly welcome. 
The green chair by the table where my books and 
maps were, or a seat on the piazza or under the 
trees of a hot afternoon. The orderly table and house, 
the quiet air of elegance that reigned throughout the 
rooms, 

I began to see, too, how rare a woman L had for my 
housekeeper. A lady, a scholar, a practical woman, 
who knew all the details of her life thoroughly, and 
] began to realize little b little how indispensable she 
was tome. And another idea came to me. She had 
given her best days to me and my fiiends, days when 
she might have loved and married, for she was not 
without attractions; and ought I not now to make 
what amends I could? Ought I not to offer her my 
hand? To be surel did not love her, and it was 
hard to give up my independence; but if she would 
be content with a quiet regard such as a brother might 
lave for her, and a strict sense of duty, we might 
get along very comfortably, and J thought there was 
no doubt but she would. Martha Bent was emi- 
nently reasonable and sensible, not in the least ro- 
mantic. So I smoked out my cigar, feeling, I con- 
fess with shame, quite magnanimuus and noble, and 
waited for an opportunity to present myself. 

It came one warm starlight night when we were 
sitting under the trees, aud had been talking of the 
past. 

‘I have been thinking very much of your and my 
future, Martha,” I said. ‘*Couldu’t we make our 
lives a little closer and dearer than they have been? 
We have outlived the time of romance, but we could 
be very faithful, and very happy, I think.” 

She paused awhile, and then said, quietly, “I 
think we do very well as we are, Mark.” 

“Am I to take that as your answer?” J asked, seeing 
she said no more. 

“ Will you be patient, if I speak very plainly?” 
she answered. 

“*I desire that you will,” I said. ‘And don’t mind 
for giving me pain.” 

“I think you will not be greatly pained,” she an- 
swered, and there was just a touch of bitterness in 
her voice. “I give you credit fora great deal of gen- 
erosity, Mark, for this offer is nothing else. You 
‘think I shall not easily get a husband, and that is 
why you offer me your hand and house. I am deep- 
ly obliged to you, and I appreciate your kind . 
but I am not to be taken for pity. The man who 
marries me, must ask because her cannot help ask- 
ing. Because he desires me more than any other 
earthly thing. There is one thing you must learn of 
woman, Mark, and that is—her best sentiments do 
not fude out with her youth. I have as much ro- 
mance as ever L had; too much to make a marriage 
of convenience even with a man I respect as much as 
Ido you. I hope you don’t think me very ungrate- 
tul,” she added, faltering a little. 

“I think you are always right, and I am wrong,” 
Csaid. ‘And I’m more sensibie of the value of what 
L lose, than when we began to speak.” 

“There is no need to speak of loss,” she said. “If 
you should marry, as you probably will, you will 
have no need of me, and I am quite independent, 
you know. Until that time, if you are not averse, I 
will take care of your house as I have done. I see no 
reason why this should make a difference in our re- 
lations. You have meant me a kindness which I 
return because I do not need it. We will forget it, 
wont we, Mark?” 

“T wish I could,” I said, feeling thoroughly hum- 
bled. I had desired one woman who would have 
fallen into my hands at a touch; but here was auoth- 
erof whom I had thought litule, who had risen to 
sudden nobleness -before me, and shamed me out of 
all my pride and fancied generosity. I bade her 
good-night as a whipped schoolboy might have done. 
The longer I thought of it the more noble she 
seemed, and the niore to be desired. Deny a man 
anything, and straight he falls to wishing for it, and 
feeling injured if he cannot have it. I had been so 
accustomed to Martha Bent, that it had never oc- 
curred to me tocompare her with other women, or 
think of her as anything else than a good, practical, 
sensible person, with more than ordinary acquire- 
ments. Now I began to study her a little closer. 
She was certainly very good-looking. One of those 
women who are not very pretty in their youth, but 
grow fairer and more attractive as they grow older. 
A face, too, that under the light of a great passion, 
might be very beautiful. A lady—as much in the 
kitchen ag in the parlor, who could not be coarse, or 





might fulfil. A soft, clear voice, and, I began to see, 
wonderfully expressive and varied. A manner al- 
ways self-possessed and quiet, but [ knew well what 
dignity of purpose and proud self-respect lay behind 
her gentle, retiring ways. All that winter I grew 
into a better appreciation of her value and my loss, 
and greater astonishment and shane at the flippant 
offer [ had made her. I would have given worlds to 
take it back again, but for my life I could not have 
spoken of the subject again. Thus the winter passed, 
and again it was summer, and again we had another 
inmate; this time a gentleman. 
Miller was a man of leisure, 4 middle-aged bach- 
elor, whom I had met abroad, and liked exceedingly. 
When we parted, I urged him to visit me, and we 
had exchanged a few letters, just keeping the friend- 
ship alive, until his sudden proposal to spend the 
summer with me. He was just the companion for 
us both. Highly cultivated, yet plain and sensible, 
he entered into our simple life with the greatest zest. 
He ploughed, and made hay with me, while I went 
trouting and gunning with him; and in the quiet 
summer evenings we sat out on the piazza, privileged 
to smoke if wé chose, while Martha Bent brought 
out her work, or a book, and sat beside us. Often, 
too, she accompanied us in our rambles. She was a 
good walker, not at all squeamish, and saw a thou- 
sand things that our coarser senses would have pass- 
ed over. She was ready with quaint, charming 
associations, tuo; fragments from old authors—sweet 
little bits of prose or poetry, that fitted into the scene 
and circumstances like mosaics. Often when she 
forgot her reserve and brought out all the hidden 
stores of learning, and thought, and fancy, I could see 
Miller drop his book or pencil with delighted atten- 
tion, while I sat by in astonishment. Was this the 
practical woman who had lived in my house and at 
my elbows for years—and had she been full of these 
thoughts and I never suspect their existence? I was 
proud of her, but soon—most bitterly jealous, for my 
visitor was evidently interested, and he was just the 
man to please her, and I confessed to myself, the 
one of all others to whom I would have given her, if 
I could have given her up to any one. Now I saw how 
necessary she was to me, and now I felt that I might 
love again as deeply as before. 
“Your cousin has beautiful eyes, Ridgeway,” 
Miller said, one evening, when we sat at twilight in 
the parlor, and Martha Bent was without on the 
piazza. She had been working on some fancy thing, 
but had dropped hands and work into her lap, and 
was looking far away with an intent gaze, and justa 
faint smile softening her mouth. 
“They’re just the rare gray full of intellect,” he 
said, softly. ‘*So cool and reserved, too. I'd like to 
see them fiash. I’d like to see them full of passion.” 
He lowered his voice with an u i i 
at the last words, and they hurt me like a lash. 
**You’ll never see passion in her face,” I said. 
Tt isn’t there.” 
“Don’t you believe it,” he said, eagerly, forget- 
ting how he betrayed bimself. ‘ Look at the short 
curve of her lip, the lift of her head, at her nostril 
and the warmth under the gray eyes. That’s a wo- 
man to love a man after a fashion these namby-pam- 
by dolls don’t know anything of, and by George! I 
wish 1 were the man!’”? He brought his hand down 
on my arm impetuously as he spoke. I’d as soon 
have had a snake there. I felt my face grow black, 
and he saw it and smiled. ‘ : 
“ Pshaw! pshaw! old tellow—don’t get angry with 
me fur admiring your cousin,” he said, laying his 
hand on mine. * You certainly know I would not 
insult her by one unmanly thought.” 
“I don’t like to hear her points canvassed, as 
though she were up for sale,” [said, cooling down a 
little. 
“You and I are not the men for that sort of thing, 
either, Ridgeway,” he said, quietly. “If we were 
disposed, it would scarcely comport with our dig-* 
nified age. Those things are for boys, not for men 
with gray hairs and wrinkles.” 
**Who talks of wrinkles?” asked Martha Bent, 
rousing from her reverie, and smiling in at the win- 
dow. ‘Isu’t that topic a little personal among peo- 
ple of our age?” 
“ We thought—boyish heats and cold a little in- 
compatible with such souvenirs of age as those,” he 
said, going to the window and leaning out. 
“ Not always souvenirs of age,” she said, musing- 
ly. ‘Ripples, that break when some stone falls 
into the heart.” 
* Ripples that stiffen, and stay,” he said. 
“That’s because our experiences are not writ in 
water,” she answered. “ Forever and forever. That’s 
the law for us.” 
“And those whom you love once, you love forever?” 
he questioned with an unconscious tenderness steal- 
ing into his voice. “O, if I could be among the 
favored ones! After along term of good behaviour, 
could I possibly hope for entrance there?” 
‘We shall see!” she said, laughing, and looking 
half over her shoulder at him, the sunset gilding her 
face and hair until they were radiant. “It’s a cir- 
cle that parts hands reluctantly.” 
“So I thought some little time since,” he said, 
looking at me, but I was stooping over my bouk, and 
they wandered off into other talk, brilliant, or pen- 
sive as the whim took them, until he went out to her, 
and offering his arm, they strolled out into the gar- 
den, walking beneath the trees, and I saw them going 
up and down, up and down, full of eager words, with 
his head drooped towards her, and her tace upturned 
and bright, brighter as the twilight glow fell on it 
than I had ever seen it before, I thought. 
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years almost I had lived with this woman, and never 


I had been such a fool when I was young and fit fora 
woman to look at, I was a greater fuol to whine about 
itnow. Let her suit herself! And yet what right 
had he to come and steal away my only possession of 
price? Whatif we were not married—was she not 
an essential part of my home? He might see that 
with half an eye. I needed her more than he did, 
nay! [loved her better now. I knew I loved her 
then with all my heart. Tbat other had been onlya 
fierce blossoming of passion displaced out of my bar- 
ren boyhood, with no foundation in reason. iis 
was the strong growth of a man’s heart who knows 
what and wherefore he loves. That could not stand 
before time and distance. This was for all eternity— 
@ part of being—holy—enduring, sufficient for all 
needs, and equal to any changes, and the highest 
growth. I smiled at the other now, and pitied my 
own folly. I should never blush for this, 
They came in at length, and sitting in the gather- 
ing darkness, grew sile.t. I could feel my heart 
beat hard and fast. Could she hear it, sitting so 
placidly there with the faint light falling on her 
forehead and the hand that shaded it? Had she any 
perception of the whirlwind that shook me? Love! 
why this really was love! And how long had I loved 
her? Surely more ‘than these few weeks, this last 
jealous hour. It seemed as long as a lifetime. As 
though any time in all these years, even when i 
thought I loved that other, my heart would have 
closed hungrily round her if any man had come to 
take her away. What opportunities I had lost! 
How 1 might have revelled in them with no one to 
wake me afraid. It was inconceivable, how 1 had 
sat beside her so long and never wanted to touch her 
hand lying so passively there, so far, far away from 
me now. Was it possible I could ever have felt its 
touch without a thrill? I deserved to suffer for such 
stupidity. 
We said some commonplace things and separated. 
We said a great many commonplaces in the days 
that followed, for twu of us were too much engrossed 
to trust themselves in earnest words. A little out- 
let will make way fcr the whole stream, and I would 
have died a thousand times befure I could have hum- 
bled myself before either of them. Martha Bent had 
scorned me once, she should never do so ayain, and 
Miller should not triumph over me too insultingly, 
when he took her away. 
We were sitting silently together—A/iller and I— 
one soft twilight beneath the trees, watching a bank 
of dusky cloud that pushed itself up across the west, 
and swallowed up star after star as they tried faint- 
ly to twinkle down the red daylight that rimmed the 
sky. Martha Bent had cume out to the piazza to 
feed her canary, and stood holding up crumbs while 
the sleeve dropped away from her arm, and the 
shadows of the vine leaves fluttered over her up- 
turned face. She was dressed in purple muslin, 
cool and fresb, with one rose at her breast. Miller’s 
eyes followed her earnestly. 
** She’s the most perfect sample of a woman I have 
ever met,” he said. ‘ How have you kept her here 
80 long, Ridgeway?” 
“it isa little singular she should wish to stay,” 
I said, in a sarcastic tone. ~ 
“TItis singular she should be allowed to stay,” he 
said, quietly. “And she ought not to be thrown. 
away as a housekeeper, when she could make a man 
80 supremely happy as a wife. Ridgeway—l know 
I’m selfish, and I’m ashamed to ask such a sacrifice, 
but I love her, and want her. I could make her 
happy, 1 know. Be generous and give her to me.” 
“Thave no right to give her to any man,” I an- 
swered, stiffly, all the jealousy and anger of weeks 
surging up to my lips, and ready to burst turth. 
“She is free to choose whom she pleases—to stay or 
go.” 
«Don’t be angry now, Mark,” he said kindly, lay- 
ing his hand on mine. “ Of course, you cannot give 
her away, and you misunderstand me. She is so 
essential here that I would not presume to ask her 
without your approval, but I thought to-night that 
love should take precedence of all other needs. If 
she loves me, and will go with me, will you trust her 
to me?” : 
i drew one deep breath. “ Ifshe loves you I have 
nothing tu say,” I said, between my teeth, and he 
got up and strolled towards her. 
1 know that [ went away out of their sight some- 
where, walking blindly I scarcely knew or cared 
whither. The starlight faded, the dew fell thick, 
and damp clouds swept over the sky before a heavy, 
soughing wind that puffed through the treés and 
blew my hair from my face. Once in awhile a few 
drops of rain rattled down, and then the stars strug- 
gled forth from the ragged scud, and a breath of 
woodland air sweet and fragrant fauned me. *“ How 
could I give her up?” I said to myself. ‘So long 
she had been the best part of my home; all its order 
and attractiveness were from her. My daily com- 
panion, my fellow-student, my adviser, without 
whom I could not enjoy or appreciate anything, and 
now, notwithstanding my forty years and the few 
gray hair in my head, my love and my darling! 
Could I live in the house empty of her? Could I 
walk the fields or sit beneath the trees and bear to 
be without her?” 
“ ]’l] sell the farm and wander,” I said aloud, and 
startled by my own voice, I looked round to find 
myself far from home, with a threatening midnight 
sky above me. 
“What will they think of me?” I exclaimed, re- 





What a fool I was to sit and writhe and burn as I 


saw them. Let them be happy if they could. Twenty 


found out betore that she was so essential tome. If 


thoroughly wearied, chilled and miserable, 

“It will go hard to part with the old place,” I 
thought, looking up at my trees, “ but it will bs bet- 
ter.” And with a sharp pang 1 weut into the house 
and across the parlor, not noticing the light, or that 
some one sat in the great chair in the corner. I was 
two full of pain to notice any one. I must give up 
her, and give up home. I stambled and caught a 
chair to support myself. Was I so little a man, after 
all? But something was beture my feet. That was 
why I stumbled. Curse the thing! what was it in 
my way for? At that moment some one touched me. 
It was Martha Bent, astonished and very pale. 

“What's the matter, Mark?” she asked, trem- 
ulously, closing her hand on mine. The touch fired 
me. He shouldu’t have herif I killed him! And 
then I drew two or three breaths, and felt ashamed 
of myself. It should be justas she wished. All the 
time she held my hand trembling like a leaf—her face 
as pale as face could be. I think she thought me 
crazy. I cleared my voice to speak, but it startled 
me it was so hoarse. 

““When are you going away, Martha?” I asked. 

She looked surprised—hurt—offended. 

* Whenever you think it best, Mark,” she an- 
swered, colilly. 

I leaned against the wall. It was true then. How 
strange everything looked! That south window 
should be altered directly. It was ugly-looking as 
Martha had said. But then I was going away. I 
looked at her. She wore the purple muslin and a 
rose—and how had it kept fresh solong? It should 
have been withered by this time. 

She melted from her stiffaess and came to me 
again, holding my hands. 

“* You're certainly ill, Mark, very ill,” she said. 

“Ym not in the least ill, I think,” I answered; 
‘and you shall take your own time to yo. It wont 
be necessary to give me notice,” I added, bitterly. 

“Are you so anxious to be rid of me?” she asked, 
her voice all full of tears. That tune roused me. It 
was I had her hands now. 

“Am [ anxious to sign my death warrant? But 
you are going with Miller?” 

“Not with him or any one, if you will keep me,” 
she whispered, drooping and flushing as she under- 
stood my emotion. 

“You must take back what you said once,” I 
pleaded, half drunk with the breath and rushing 
blood so near to mine. ‘‘Icouldn’tlive at that dis- 
tance any longer. Don’t say you can’t love me. I 
love you enough for both now.” 

“ There is no need,” she sighed. ‘I have done as 
much these many years.” 





THE LOVE OF GOLD. 


A STORY OF CRIME, BUT NOT OF THE DARKEST DYE. 





CHAPTER I.—Tnxr Evin COUNSELLOR. 


Ir was in an evil moment that she listened to his 
suggestions. But, alas, she was scarcely mistress of 
her actions when his evil counsels prevailed. 

She sat alone in her qaiet boudvir. Her hands 
were Clasped in agony as she rocked to and fro, mur- 
muring to herself. What is it that she whispers? 
“Gold—gold! O yes, it must be gold!” 

The next day she left her home—but not forever! 
No, only for an hour or so. 


CHAPTER II.—A PicrvurE oF Home. 


THEY had been’ very—very happy, she and her 
Algernon,-the husband of her choice. Three darling 
children had blest their union, and they had a villa 
at Bayswater. 

Every night when he returned from the Money 
Market, where he had a sta!! and drove a brisk trade, 
he drew her towards him, and she leaned on his 
shoulder until her raven tresses mingled with the 
tawny beard that flowed over his manly bosom and 
the intervening white waistcoat. 

But that might never—never be again! 


CHAPTER III.—A Sap CHANGE. 


SHE flew homeward with a guilty conscience! She 
scarcely dared to meet the gaze of the domestic who 
opened the door. That domestic started, uttering a 
smothered ‘‘O,my!” Butshe heeded not. She flew 
up stairs to the nursery, and clasped her children to 
her palpitating bosom. . 
The little creatures struggled to get away from her. 
The baby went into convulsions. They did not recog- 
nize her as their mother. Wringing her hands wild- 
ly, she fled down stairs. Algernon had just return- 
ed. She met him in the passage—trembling, half 
fainting. He looked at her coldly and passed her by. 
She tumbled down flat on the door mat! 

And why was this? 

Why? Because her evil counsellor, the hair- 
dresser, had prevailed on her to have her hair 
bleached to the fashionable yellow, to be sure; and, 
of course, it did not become her. 
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PROMPT MEASURES. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. } 
“T SHALL cane you soundly,” said the dominie. 


“ For being rude!” 

“ You ought not to cane me soundly for that!” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because it’s contrary to the table of weights and 
measures!’ 

** How 80?” 

“You would be making one rood an acher!” 





membering my pride and turning with hasty strides 









| 
“You can sit down!” said the dominie. 











“What for?” inquired the delinquent. lw 
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TEMPERANCE. 


These are very intemperate days, and the intem- 
perance extends to every species of excess as well as 
dram-drinking, which is all that can be reached by 
the prohibitory law. We don’t know how our 
friends, the prohibitory people, can ever reach the 
outside cases, and law probably will never be in- 
troduced to correct a man’s intemperate habits in 
private; but should an effort be made to stretch it 
to this extent, what a flutter it will cause among the 
very prudent people who now exert a moral influence 
in communities! The remark that too far east is 
west may be found to apply in a moral sense, even to 
those who are so severe against int that 
they are intemperate in it, and as morally guilty as 
the ones they condemn. 

There are excésses at table, where good men, who 
conceive the world is “‘ going to the bad” because of 
the tendency of.a popular sin, do not see that they 
are sinning as much as the greatest sinner they, in 
their self-righteousness, give over to the Evil One, in 
the practices they pursue. They listen complacently 
to the weekly homilies of preachers regarding duty 
to God, and giving them a merely spiritual interpre- 
tation, they sin on in the fiesh, and never abate one 
jot of indulgence of the calls of appetite. Men gin in 
the appetites in many ways, and we are afraid the 
extension of prohibitory laws to meet such would 
prove very disastrous to those who are very moral 
and proper people, they think, but who really are as 
great sinners as t'iey confess themselves to be in 
their rituals and humble genuflexions. 

The promotion of Temperance is the preventive 
and cure of Intemperance; and when ministers leave 
the province of moral suasion and take to making 
laws to prevent the latter, they endanger the former. 
This is philosophical, and is based on the command 
to overcome evil with good. The light of to-day 
shows us that preaching against sin is not half so 
effective as preaching for virtue and righteousness. 
Setting forth and illustrating the true and the beau- 
tiful is the best way of meeting the false and corrupt, 
an.1 it is a mistake to do otherwise. This men must 
learn and adopt, and those who do, will find the 
good of it. It is idle to say this is tried, when press 
and pulpit are engaged in fulminations against a 
wrong, making the right but a secondary consider- 
ation. People harden their hearts against the truth 
when commended in this way, and fight it persist- 
ently. Their “backs are up,” to use a common 
expression, at once; and nothing is gained by strok- 
ing the devil the wrong way. The truth will always 
bear its weight, and when kindly presented will be 
as kindly received; and acquiescence is half the 
victory. An acquaintance of ours was wont to go 
down among the rum-shops, on Sunday nights, some 
time ago, and distribute tracts. Though an enthu- 
tiast, he was not offensive, and, so far from getting 
kicked into the street, he was tolerated, made the 
butt ofa thousand jokes, and had his tracts read. 
*Tis the easy blows always that kill the old one. 

But to bring the question to a practical issue,— 
what method have we with which to promote Tem- 
perance, and thus evil—Int 
with good? Looking abroad in other countries we 
see that where the grape is raised drunkenness rarely 
prevails. This was shown by Prof. Agassiz on his 
examination before the Legislative Committee; it is 
shown by travellers. Theodore Parker said that 
during a certain time that he was travelling through 
France and Italy, he never saw a drunken man, and 
spoke of the fact in marked contrast with Boston. 
We believe the most effective means for the promo- 
tion of true Temperance—for total abstinence is not 
‘Temperance—is the cultivation of the grape and the 
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revival of the apple-orchards. Much of the use of 
intoxicating liquors is the result of the scarcity of 
wine and cider; and, if made as common as in the 
old country, the former would be as readily used. 
The latter has diminished because the old cider trees 
were cut down, or neglected so that they didn't bear, 
during a temperance excitement. They would be 
gladly used by the multitudes who take stronger 
fluids for want of other stimulants, and they must 
and will have something. 

One of the richest benefits of California to the 
world, more than her gold, is her exportations of 
wine; for it isa grand instrument furnished on the 
principle contended for. Every man who plants does 
a good thing, if he merely proves the practicability 
of raising grapes on our northern soil; and he who 
cultivates a vineyard is a benefactor of the first 
magnitude. The need of an inspectorship of liquors 
would also be felt, as a temperance agent, to prevent 
the adulterations to which liquors are subject. This 
is a villanous tendency of the times, this adulteration, 
and its results give cause for much of the feeling 
manifested by the advocates of a prohibitory law. It 
is this that crazes people and drives them to their 
graves, and should be a caution to all sane people 
not to drink it. Even the liquors furnished by the 
State agencies are not above suspicion, as was stated 
on the recent examination, and one of the “‘ roughs” 
outside averred that he had drank liquor for me- 
chanical purposes bought of them so bad that it burnt 
through a glass bottle which he carried in his pocket! 
This, though, undoubtedly, is slander upon those 
repositories of pure spirits. 

We wish to see Temperance prevail in every com- 
munity, and we also wish people could be made, by 
legitimate means, to see the necessity for cultivating 
this great virtue to the exclusion of the vice of In- 
temperance. The digging at the moral root and 
invigcrating its torpid or dormant energies is the way 
to do it. Prohibitory laws may interdict and restrain, 
but they will not aid Temperance. The snake will 
be ‘‘scotched,” not killed, by them, and after all we 
shall have to take the teaching of the parables as an 
example in teaching the truth, and wait patiently 
for the growth of what we sow. 





Eashion and Gossip. 


FALsE Harr.—In the world of fashion, the past 
week, the most exciting event that we know of, is the 
discussion concerning false hair, which is said to be 
infested with millions of unclean parasites; and 
which a Russian professor has named gregarine. 
According to this authority, 75 per cent. of the false 
hair used for chignons and similar purposes in Russia 
is infested with a parasite. The gregarinous hair, it 
is said, is very like other hair in appearance, but on 
close inspection little dark brown knots are seen at 
the free end of the hair, and may even bedistinguish- 
ed by the naked eye. These are gregarines. These 
parasites have a most ignoble ancestry and habitation, 
being found in the interior of the pediculus capitis. 1t 
is only due to them, however, that these statements 
should be verified by other observers before we give 
all particulars of their natural history. They are not 
easily destroyed. They resist the effects of drying, 
and even of boiling. Acids, alkalies, ether, and other 
agents would kill them; but these would be injurious 
to the hair, and so cannot be used. According to the 
authority quoted, in the conditions of a ball-room the 
gregarines “‘ revive, grow, and multiply, by dividing 
into many parts—so-called germ-globules. These fly 
about the ball-room in millions, get inhaled, drop on 
the refreshments—in fact, enter the interior of peo- 
ple by hundreds of ways, and thus reach their specific 
gregarian development.” We do not answer for the 
truth of all this natural history; but when the 
natural history of chignons themselves is considered, 
it may well all be true. Most of our false hair comes 
from Russia, but we don’t think the investigations of 
the professor will cause our ladies to abandon their 
waterfalls. 

PARIS FASHIONS.—For some months past, in 
Paris, the much-abused crinoline has been gradually 
decreasing its dimensions, and the new form of skirt 
has necessitated a total change in its torm. Cages 
now measure round the edge from two yards anda 
half to two yards and three-quarters in width! there 
are no steels whatever at the top, and above the cage 
a well-gored narrow white petticoat is worn, and 
above this a second white petticoat, which is elabo- 
rately trimmed. As the fashion for long trains neces- 
sitates the frequent exhibition of the petticoat when 
moving about a room, this second skirt is frequently 
or ted with Valenci lace and rich em- 
broidery. These undergarments prove very costly; 
so the more moderate substitute for those rich deco- 
rations is a trellis-work formed with fine white braid, 
and a star embroidered in satin stitch in the centre 
of every lozenge of the trellis-work. This ornament 
is braided and embroidered in the flounce of the petti- 
coat, and is very easily worked. Petticoats for even- 
ing wear are made within an inch as long as the 
dresses, and it should be borne in mind that the train 
of a skirt now measures at the very least three-quar- 
ters of a yard. 

The spring styles in bonnets have not yet been 
brought out, except at the opening of the importers, 
when the milliners gathered up all the noveltiés and 
ordered them home immediately, where they will be 
hidden until the general opening day. Some change 
has taken place in shapes, but it is not so great as 
many predicted in early winter. When the small 








bonnets of the past year made their appearance, the 





universal belief was that they would not be worn 
more than a season. But they have survived the 
winter, and the ladies declare they are almost as 
much in love with them as ever, especially when 
they remember the “coal-scuttle” or “‘ sky-scraper,” 
or the Quaker-like bonnet that hides the little ‘‘ face 
divine.” The fact that large bonnets would conceal 
much beautiful hair, natural or artificial, that now 
adorns the heads of the ladies, will eftectually keep 
them at their distance. 

NEw York Fasnions.—From New York we 
learn that in some articles of dress the change, since 
@ year ago, is quite marked. The tilting hoops, which 
were adopted by the majority, have been banished 
from fashionable society, and they are at last voted 
a relic of bad taste, and an unbecoming style. The 
“tilters” have been followed by a much smaller 
hoop, and, when proportioned to the figure, the new 
ones are far more graceful both for in-door and out- 
door wear. 

The gored dress, so long in fashion, will be the pre- 
vailing style for the coming season. It is made plain 
at the top—or with plaits at the back, according to 
taste. For the house the skirt is very wide at the 
bottom, with along train. For receptions this skirt 
is very suitable. 

In street dresses there is a decided and apparently 
very popular change. The short dresses, with petti- 
coat to match, are a great improvement upon the 
looped-up dresses, with trains which would some- 
time escape from the best of loopers to sweep the 
streets. These short dresses require a sacque or 
jacket to be worn with them, and are generally made 
en suite. Shawls cannot be worn with them; they 
have too heavy a look, and are not graceful with the 
new short dresses. They are made plain at the top, 
or with plaits at the back, both of which are fashion- 
able. The skirtis usually cut with points around the 
bottom, and is worn over a plaited petticoat of the 
same material—but the petticoat is now often made 
plain, and when trimmed with graduated bands of 
velvet is very pretty, and many prefer it to the plait- 
ed. Everything in the way of dress is elaborately 
trimmed. 

NEWEST THINGS IN ORNAMENTS —We learn from 
the New York Home Journal that coral, and esp2c- 
ially the pale pink variety, is becoming very fashion- 
able for trimmings. It has been re-introduced by the 
far-famed man-dressmaker in Paris, who uses it lav- 
ishly in the decoration of dresses. For example, 
white silk dresses are trimmed with fringe of rough 
coral, black silks are trimmed with coral buttons— 
the buttons being.sewed around the armholes, in- 
stead of fringe, and the tunics of evening dresses are 
trimmed with coral fringe. Amber is also fashion- 
able—amber jewelry and trimming. We saw a very 
handsome black silk dress, the other evening, at a 
dinner party, up-town, trimmed, on the skirt, with 
broad bands of black velvet, and finished with a 
wide fringe of amber. The waist was also trimme4, 
to match the skirt, with amber buttons, the whole 
effect of the dress being really very pretty and stylish. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST.—The new house jackets, for 
ladies, are called Chinese jackets. They are made of 
dark blue cloth, embroidered with silk, in Chinese 
designs—dragons, grotesque figures, etc. These 
jackets are fastened down the front with a row of 
small silver buttons, resembling Chinese coins. They 
are very odd, and, consequently, fashionable.——The 
toilets of many of the ladies at the grand ball in Paris 
in celebration of Washington’s birthday were magni- 
ficent, and in point of beauty, a finer display could 
scarcely have been gathered in Paris than that made 
by our fair countrywomen. It was remarked that 
on this occasion quite a number of persons were 
present who, from their political sympathies, have, 
during the past five years, failed to participate in the 
celebration of any of our national anniversaries. ——A 
young lady just married in New York had 24 pairs of 
shoes to match 24 dresses. She was a whole-soled 
maiden.—tThe Count of Flanders, heir to the throne 
of Belgium, is to be married to the beautiful Princess 
Mary of Hohenzollern, on the first of May. That 
may mean that Prussia unites with England to 
secure the independence of Belgi —A di d 
necklace at a New York jeweller’s is waiting fura 
$60,000 purchaser. : 
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NEW PUBLICATION 8. : 


VENETIAN LIFE. By W. D. Howells. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: Hurd & Houghton. - 


Venice the “‘ Queen of the Adriatic,” about which 
romancers and rhymers have descanted for ages, has 
been made the subject of a very attractive book by 
Mr. W. D. Howells, of Cambridge. The world has 
been grossly deceived by the gentlemen scribblers 
above named. ‘“Abzleno, the Bravo of Venice,” 
has thrilled the young with terrors, and the “ Bravo” 
of Cooper has been a horrible confirmation of the 
horrors of the first. The canals have reddened with 
the work of the assassin, ard convenience of sepul- 
ture has done away with the necessity of funerals; 
the “ Rialto” of Shakspeare and his ill-used Jew, and 
later, the “ Bridge of Sighs ” and its concomitant sad- 
ness, have long excited the sympathy of the world; 
and if we were called upon to draw from fancy a map 
of Venice, according with our notions formed from 
books, we should draw it without a vestige of land, 
crossed in all directions by canals, where men go to 
buy their groceries in a gondola, and ladies do their 
visitings by the same pleasant conveyance. We 





should fancy the children amphibious, born with 
webfeet, and so adapted to circumstances that a 
souse in the canal is attended with no more incon- 
venience than a tumble upon the carpet in our own 
homes. But Mr. Howells sets us right regarding 
Venice. He makes us acquainted with the actualities, 
Venice is not merely a network of canals, but a city 
of streets, that may be walked from one end to the 
other; and that, in their habits, their pleasures, their 
social intercourse, their worship, the Venetians are 
very much like other people, and the author presents 
them to us ina p ssion of chapters that 
are very interesting. The old history of Venice is 
sifted to its roots, and the falsity extracted from it. 
Many times we do not wish to have our dreams dis- 
pelled, but we are happy under this, because the fact 
is as pleasing as the fiction. The pictures are finely 
drawn, and we read with a sort of fascination, as 
though a new thing were depicted, and though the 
“ Rialto” and the “‘ Bridge of Sighs”’ are sufferers 
as facts, the text places them in their proper place as 
poetry. Important additions have been made in the 
present edition. 





PLAYED Out. A Novel. Bv Annie Thomas, au- 
thor of **On Guard,” “ Walter Going,” “ Playing 
for Higher Stakes,” ‘“‘ Dennis Dorme,” “Theodore 
Leigh,” etc. 

THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. A Novel. By Miss 
Thackeray, author of ‘‘ The Story of Elizabeth.” 


THE CLAVERINGS. A Novel. By Anthony Trol- 
lope, author of “Can you Forgive Her?” “ The 
Small House at Allington,” “Orley Farm,” “ The 
Belton Estate,” “ Dr. Thorne,” “The Last Chroni- 
cle of Barset,” etc., etc. 

The above, harmonizing with their “ Library of 
Select Novels,” have just been issued by the Harpers, 
They have had, serially appearing, a wide circle of 
readers, and afford a convenient, cheap and valuable 
literature for those who read but for the day. They 
are works of interest; that by Mies Thackeray, being 
one of much ability, evincing a talent reminding one 
of her gifted father, but full of a spirit of gentleness 
that does not pertain to him. For sale by all the 
booksellers. 

Famous AMERICANS OF RECENT TIMES. By 
James Parton, author of * Life of Andrew Jack- 
son,” ‘* Life and Times of Aaron Burr.” “ Life and 
Times of Benjamin Franklin,” etc. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields, 


A collection of Mr. Parton’s biographical essays 
that have appeared in the North American Review, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Atlantic, etc., has been 
compiled by the author into a handsome volume of 
nearly five hundred pages. Those conversant with 
Mr. Parton’s straightforward, honest, terse and vig- 
orous style, will find in this book much to admire— 
and much to condemn, for he is, in some of his mem- 
ories and some of his estimates, too rough to please 
those whose prejudices or feelings revolt at the free- 
dom the author takes with favorites; his life of Web- 
ster is an instance of this kind, that everybody con- 
demns. But he is impartial; his scalpel is applied 
wherever opportunity calls for it, without a twinge of 
compunction, and his character-drawing is not the 
echo of that of any other. It is published in Ticknor 
& Fields’ best style. 


ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. By Geo! 
Macdonald, M. A., author of “* David E! Gubred * 
“Alec Forbes of Howglen,” etc., etc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 
1867. 


A reprint of a very excellent work, giving the ex- 
periences of the pastor of a quiet parish during a life 
actively and conscicntiously spent, with doing good 
for its cardinal principle. It is an autobiography, 
and its personality is modestly and charmingly intro- 
duced, bearing the reader aiong with the interest of 
the story, to a happy culmination. It is as quiet in 
manner as the scene described of its operation, and 
we find ourselves in its perusal contrasting the quiet 
and unassuming with the turbulent and demonstra- 
tive, with a very favorable verdict for the former. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Our MurvAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. With 
Original lilustrations by 8. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 


The second number of the series of the Diamond 
Edition of Dickens’s works is in keeping with the 
promise of the first, and the whole will form one of 
the neatest, cheapest and most convenient editions 
ever printed. Each volume is to contain an entire 
book, and this, occupying nearly five hundred pages, 
gives the whole story of Our Mutual Friend, without 
sacrificing a line. The type, though small, is open 
and perfectly legible—so clear, indeed, that it is no 
more tax to the eyes to read it than the larger edi- 
tions impose. The present volume is illustrated by 
S. Eytinge, Jr., in a very able manner, though we 
miss the depicted changes in Boffin that might have 
been introduced, and the “lovely, woman” in her 
maternity, which are splendid descriptive pictures in 
the text. This edition is meeting with the success 
anticipated. The resi of the works will appear in 
rapid succession. 
RELIGIOUS POEMS. 


with Illustrations. 
1867. 


These form a beautiful little volume of over one 
hundred pages, in print and illustration worthy of 
the matter that composes it. Pvems that to-day 
appear in form like this have the advantage of pre- 
vious approval in print; in old time the first breath 
of the critical world was breathed upon the book; an 
auivantage in favor of the latter. These have all been 
tested and admired, and those who have read them, 
will be glad to thus welcome them. Their tone is 
grave, and they speak, without sectarian bias, to 
every soul. 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
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BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


O, earth is fair, when lark and linnet 
Becharm the ear of youth or maide: 
When every cloud has splendor in it, 
And every branch is blossom-laden . 
But sunniest sktes hold foulest weath 
And shine and shadow mate together: 


O, life is sweet, when hope is flooding 
‘the trustful heart of man or woman 
When coy love, in its tender budding, 
Seems something more divine than hu 
But hopes the brightest oft deceive us, 
And coy love visits but to grieve us! 


Put far above the eagle's aeric, 
And far above each starry mystery ; 
Beyond the sea, beyond the prairie, 
There is a land of wondrous history 
A land we shall one day inherit, 
Thanks be to Christ's infinite merit! 


There never harsher discord rises 
Than trill of thrush in summer bowe: 
The fairest rose of earth, that dies, is 
Worthless beside its humblest flower 
There skies are ever blue and tender, 
Arrayed in undiminished splendor. 


There is surcease of pain and sorrow; 
There bruised hearts are healed fore 
There careful souls no trouble borrow ; 
There death and parting enter never: 
There cruel wrong and stern oppression 
Have neither dwelling nor possession. 


O pilgrim, travel-stained and weary, 
With broken staff, beset by danger; 
O orphan child, out in the dreary, 
Cold, callous world; O desolate stran: 
O life, by any woe distrest, 
Here is thy isan ae and rest! 


No. 8.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUM». 
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THE TRAGED* 


OF 


WUOY BRAD Li. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


T was nearly dark whe 
started home. The rain ha 
falling, and in the west th: 


for the morrow. Walkin, 
Lucy repeated, softly, to 
“ How many times I call to |: 
How the sweet day goes gr. 
her rest, 
Crossing her White arms as 
Beneath the crimson cover! 
west. 
* And how she shuts her pre 
slowly up, 
Prisoning apace their str 
merry light, 
Till but the fringes of her 
lids 
Gleam from the dark shores of the western night 
“Thera was a time when I might watch her ways 
And tell just how she made the violet blue; 
And how she held the roses’ crimson dye, 
And mixed the tulips’ flaming, scarlet hue."’ 


There was a time, but it was far, 80 very far, 


Crowells, and wondered what they would have 
on this particular evening; what new aun: 


by one long day? She didn’t know as she 
much; at any rate she would be so late hom 
she should have to take her tea alone. She wa: 
of that; ber suppers were never pleasant. 
best, the dining-room was a gloomy, dark little : 
when she was alone, it was gloomier and ds 
The gas wasn’t lighted for her, and she took he 
and toast by one of the kitchen lamps, but th!- 
better than eating with the Crowells. 

When she reached home she saw that the 
room, of which she bad been thinking, was brill! 
lighted. It was partly under ground, and it. 
windows looked to her, then, like eyes widely oj» 
Something unusual must have occurred; such 
ishness of gas was unprecedented in the hist 


within the hall than Dolena came forward to 
her. ‘She caught her by the hands, saying: 

“+ He’s splendid, Lu; father brought him hor 
supper, and we’ve been waiting for you.” 
“Whom did he bring home, Dolena?” o 
though her heart was like lead. 

“Why, Mr. Kingsbury. I'll go up stairs anc 


you.” 

“ You seem to be very much in earnest abou) 
Lucy said. 

“Solam. I don’t mind owning to you, for 


though I do not like you very mach, I know you: 
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BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 
O, earth is fair, when lark and linnet 
Becharm the ear of youth or maiden; 
When every cloud has splendor in it, 
And every branch is blossom-laden : 
But sunniest skies hold foulest weather, 
And shine and shadow mate together! 


O, life is sweet, when hope is flooding 

‘The trustful heart of man or woman; 
When coy love, in its tender budding, 

Seems something more divine than human: 
But hopes the brightest oft deceive us, 
And coy love visits but to grieve us! 


Fut far above the eagle’s aerie, 
And far above each starry mystery ; 
Beyond the sea, beyond the prairie, 
There is a land of wondrous history : 
A land we shall one day inherit, 
Thanks be to Christ's infinite merit! 


There never harsher discord rises 
Than trill of thrush in summer bower; 
The fairest rose of earth, that dies, is 
Worthless beside its humblest flower! 
There skies are ever blue and tender, 
Arrayed in undiminished splendor. 


There is surcease of pain and sorrow; 
There bruised hearts are healed forever; 
There careful souls no trouble borruw; 
There death and parting enter never} 
There cruel wrong and stern oppression 
Have neither dwelling nor possession. 


O pilgrim, travel-stained and weary, 
With broken staff, beset by danger; 
O orphan child, out in the dreary, 
Cold, callous world; O desolate stranger; 
O life, by any woe distrest, 
Here is thy recompense and rest! 


No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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THE TRAGEDY 


OF 


WUCY BRADBDIS LIB. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


T was nearly dark when Lucy 
started home. The rain had ceased 
talling, and in the west there was 
a gleam of light—a golden promise 
for the morrow. Walking along 
Lucy repeated, softly, to herself: 
“ How many times I call to mind 
How the sweet day goes grandly to 
her rest, 
Crossing her white arms as in sleep, 
Beneath the crimson coverlet of the 
west. 
* And how she shuts her proud eyes 
slowly up, 
Prisoning apace their struggling, 
merry light, 
Till but the fringes of her golden 
lids 
Gleam from the dark shores of the western night. 
“Thera was a time when I might watch her ways, 
And tell just how she made the violet blue; 
And how she held the roses’ crimson dye, 
And mixed the tulips’ flaming, scarlet hue."’ 





There was a time, but it was far, 80 very far, away, 
it would never come again! Then she thought of the 
Crowells, and wondered what they would have to say 
on this particular evening; what new annoyance 
would they have ready for her, seasoned and matured 
by one long day? She didn’t know as she cared 
much; at any rate she would be so late home that 
she should have to take her tea alone. She was glad 
of that; her suppers were never pleasant. At its 
best, the dining-room was a gloomy, dark little place; 
when she was alone, it was gloomier and darker. 
The gas wasn’t lighted for her, and she took her tea 
and toast by one of the kitchen lamps, but this was 
better than eating with the Crowells. 

When she reached home she saw that the little 
room, of which she had been thinking, was brilliantly 
lighted. It was partly under ground, and its two 
windows looked to her, then, like eyes widely opened. 
Something unusual must have occurred; such a lav- 
ishness of gas was unprecedented in the history of 
that amiable family. She had no sooner stepped 
within the hall than Dolena came forward to meet. 
her. She caught her by the hands, saying: 

‘‘He’s splendid, Lu; father brought him home to 
supper, and we’ve been waiting for you.” 

“Whom did he bring home, Dolena?” coolly, 
though her heart was like lead. ‘ 





aclose mouth. I’m going to tell the whole, Lu, and 
give you fair warning. I’veset my heart on this Mr. 
Kingsbury; he just suits me, and I don’t want you 
todare give him a thought. If you do, keep it to 
yourself. No smiles, nor cunning, pretty ways, re- 
member, Just such as you’ve turned poor Wheelock’s 
head with—” ‘ 

“Stop, Dole, I’ve never given Wheelock a thought, 
and as for Kingsbury, why, I hate him to begin 
with.” 

** Do you speak the truth?” 

“T speak the truth, Dole. Your lover is safe, so 
far as any will of mine is concerned.” 

“ If it was France who said this I should know she 
didn’t half mean it, but I never caught you in a lie.” 

“ Even if I don’t belong to your church.” 

* Let my church alone, if you please. I’m not in- 
terested in churches just now. Are you going to 
change your dress? 1 guess you had better; you 
are a cousin of mine, and I don’t want you to look 
shabby.” 

“This dress is well enough; Mr. Kingsbury isn’t 
my guest.” 

“That’s true, but thé bottom of your skirt is 
muddy. Besides, the other dress isn’t so becoming 
as this.” 

“Then I'll change it.” 

“ll wait for you. I wont trust you alone with my 
hero, not a bit of it.’’ 

** You are honest, to say the least.” 

“It’s the best way with you. Really, Lucy, I wish 
just now, that you were in Asia—anywhere but 
here.” 

“IT second your wish—anywhere but here!” 

* You don’t like us, do you?” 

** You don’t like me, do you?” 

**Me? Ono,I never did! Mother cares for you, 
an:‘1 so does father, but France hates you since Wheel- 
ock brings you books and flowers.” 

** Who said he brought me flowers?” 

“Why, bless me! he brought them right under 
France’s eyes, and told her boldly who they were 
for. You needn’t have slyed them off to the shop as 
you did.” 

This did annoy Lucy; 80, as usual in such cases, 
she was silent. 

* Look here, miss, how are you combing your hair? 
None of that. It shows your pretty forehead too 
plainly. Down with it—straight behind your ears— 
there, that’ll do.” 

* Just as you please, Dole. Iam willing to look 
my ugliest. I'm ready to go down now.” 

“If there was any reason for it I would much 
rather you would stay here. Doesn’t your head 
ache?” 

** Not in the least ; it never was further from it.” 

* Come along, then; stayin the back parloras much 
as you can.” 

1 will.” 

“Mercy! how pliable you are; what’s in the wind? 
I can’t make you out, Lu. If you’d talk more I could 
learn you better, but you are so stolid, never a word 
about your own affairs, and when any one questions 
you, you put on a face as immovable as stone. To 
make a jump in the dark, 1 suspect that you are in 
love with Will Ross or Jim Wheelock.” 

“Anybody else?” 

“No; what are you laughing at? You want to 
show your white teeth, don’t you?” ’ 

D lena had her hand on the door-knobas she spoke. 
“Draw down your face; you can’t go in looking that 
way,” she said. ‘ 

So Lucy looked at solemn as possible, and followed 
her cousin into the parlor. Her heart was much 
lighter than it had been. Unwittingly Dolena had 
lightened the load upon it. She was a sharp, shrewd 
girl, and in this affair Lucy could rely implicitly upon 
her. Dole was a good worker, for herself; through 
her own selfishness she would aid her. 

When Lucy entered the room Mr. Kingsbury just 
glanced at her. After an introduction he made some 
trivial remark concerning the weather, and then 
turned to her cousin. After sitting unnoticed ten or 
fifteen minutes, she shyed into the back parlor, where 
the children were looking over an illustrated news- 
paper. She was wanted at once to explain the pictures 
to them, and so the time passed pleasantly until, 
quite late in the evening, the supper-bell rang. 

At the supper-table she was seated beside Mr. 
Kingsbury. She could not help herself; it was her 
aunt’s doings, and no frowns nor secret signs from 
Dolena could change the order of things. But it 
proved to be just aswell. Her cousin had a seat 
opposite her hero, and during the meal Lucy did not 
raise her eyes from her plate. As they left the table, 
Dolena found a chance to give her a pinch, and whis- 
per in her ear: 

“You did well; I’ll like you after awhile.” 

“* Which is more than I can say in return,” was the 
unspoken response. 

After all, it was not an unpleasant evening. Mr. 
Kingsbury conversed well, had travelled a great deal, 
and, what was better, could describe, in eloquent 
language, what he had seen. He was evidentlya 
sharp reader of human nature, and, sitting in the 
farthest corner of the room from him, Lucy watched 
the play of his features, and wondered if, at heart, he 
did not laugh at the plain people before him, striving 
so hard to show the best side of their lives to him. 

Dolena sang to him in the course of the evening, 
and was warmly complimented in return. Lucy did 
not wonder at that, because her cousin had a rich, 
strong voice, and sang naturally; she could not help 
singing well, because she loved to sing. This gift of 
song seems to fall upon some families, just as it did 
upon the Crowells. They all sang, from the oldest 


OF OUR UNION. 


down tothe youngest. They seemed to know their 
notes before they left the cradle; at any rate, before 
they knew theirabc’s. Only at this were they apt 
scholars. They did not love any books but music- 
books, and their little pocket Bibles. Romances 
were not tolerated by them; poetry was trash, and 
anything weightier was at once set down as tiresome, 
hard and dry. 

As if he quite comprehended the drift of the Crowell 
mind, Mr. Kingsbury kept clear of the world of books 
in his conversation—a fact noticed by Lucy in her 
distant corner. For herself,she was well-read. Un- 
til her mother’s death she had been kept at school, 
and although she did not graduate, she had an edu- 
cation far above mediocrity. Even had this not been, 
Lucy Bradee could never have been ignorant. She 
learned from every person that she met; she found 
lessons where common eyes could only discover 
blanks. She sounded subjects which were unknown 
to her cousins; studied and thought while they wran- 
gled, and so, being with them, was not of them. 
After Mr. Kingsbury left, there was a general excla- 
mation in his favor throughout the room. 

** He’s so nice!”” Dolena said, clasping her hands in 
away which bordered a little on the attitude devo- 
tional; ‘and, mother, he said his evening had been 
so delightfully spent!” 

“Yes, and that he should come again very soon,” 
Mrs. Crowell said, evidently as much pleased as her 
daughter. 

“He said my eyes were as blue as the sky!” said 
one little girl. 

“Yes, and that he should take us all out to ride 
in his new sleigh when there was snow,” chimed in 
another. 

“7 don’t like him,” said France, making up a 
mouth. “ He’s o!d and ugly.” 

“Jim Wheelock is young and green,” retorted 
Dolena, with spirit. 

There would have been a scene had not Mr. Crowell 
gotten between his daughters and quieted them. 
Lucy looked on and laughed. 

“What do you think’of him, niece?” asked Mr. 
Crowell. 

“‘ He seems to be a gentleman.” 

Very well said,” and then, in a low tone to his 
wife, “‘ It seems queer that he should come to see one 
girl and court another!” 

“ Perhaps he has changed his mind.” 

Mr. Crowell shook his head. 

‘* Hardly that, dear; he’s a deép man—a very deep 
man.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE way once clear, Arthur Kingsbury was a fre- 
quent visitor. Sometimes he found it convenient to 
drop in and breakfast with them, then again to dine, 
always begging the family to make no stranger of 
him, but to look on him as a member of the house- 
hold. He would often sit with Mrs. Crowell a whole 
forenoon through, talking, in his easy, winning way, 
upon subjects which interested her. He got a way, 
too, of frequenting Mr. Crowell’s office; he was al- 
ways wanting information and advice from him; 
sometimes it,was about investing money, at others 
concerning some little speculation, either in buying 
or selling, and still again he had little items of knowl- 
edge to impart which he thought might be of benefit 
to this gentleman. 

He played his cards admirably. Tobe sure he took 
a circuitous route to gain his object, but it wasa 
wise one, nevertheless. He knew well enough that 
if he approached Lucy Bradee, at once, he should 
defeat himself. He was terribly entangled, he admit- 
ted to himself. Never before had he been so earnest 
in winning any woman’s favor. He could not help 
smiling to himself, at times, to think how this simple, 
quiet girl held him. She did not like him, he knew 
that well enough; that she avoided him he was quite 
conscious. Had it been otherwise, he might have 
tired of her. He did not like easy game; faugh! 
Dolena Crowell sickened him; sometimes he was 
afraid he should betray to her just how disagreeable 
she was to him. 

He was an unscrupulous, far-seeing man—good for 
the make-up of atragedy. His ends must be attained, 
no matter at how great a cost. He had no com- 
punctions of conscience in making poor Dole’s heart 
astepping stone to her cousin’s favor. He wanted 
Lucy Bradee for his own—for his wedded wife—and 
he was willing to tread on a pathway of hearts to 
reach her. Ifshe werea willing bride well and good; 
if an unwilling one all the same, so that she was his. 
He did not care what means were used to aid his 
plans. He had money to back his schemes with— 
money to dazzle the eyes of her people, though he 
well knew it would not dazzle her. 

In the meantime Will Ross, with a visage percept- 
ibly lengthened, left the city. He went, he told Lucy, 
wishing that the whole of California would sink, 
leaving him to cons ‘le every woman that was maile | 
a mourner by it. He believed, for his part, that his | 
sufferings for the past four days had been so intense 
that if he had worn a wig it would have all turned 
white! 

‘More than your own hair has done,” Lucy an- 
swered, archly. 

“It was white to start with,” be said, and so was 
saved the trouble of changing. ‘“ He was going back 
to New York a woman-hater; if he ever got caught | 
by a pretty face again it would be when he was a fit 
subject for the insane asylum. He hated that city— | 
nobody cared for him! As for Lucy, why, the Crow- | 
ells had taken possession of her, soul and body. Tit | 





for tat, though, Kingsbury had taken possession of 





them. He shouldn’t wonder if they all, every one, 
married him—at least, from Mrs. Crowell down. She, 
Lucy, was infatflated too; she’d be Mrs. Kingsbury 
before the year was out. He hated the Crowells; 
they were worse now that they were getting up in 
the world. In a year from that time they would wash 
their faces in Lubin’s extracts, in lieu of clear water. 
They’d have eight piauos in the house, and three 
servants to every chair. He hoped he’d be there to 
see.”” 

He stopped a moment to take breath, Lucy remain- 
ing silent. 

“She needn’t even answer him, if she didn’t want 
to; he supposed it had been preached into her head 
that he was a worthless scamp, not to be trusted. 


He should send her a present at Christmas; for that 
matter, he’d have to send all that bappy family a 
Christmas gift. He guessed hie [arse would stand it. 
He wished Lucy would go back with him.” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“She might marry bim and go; no, he didn’t mean 
that exactly either, although he did wish that a cer- 
tain flirt, « coquette, a deceiving woman, could hear 
that he was married, just so that he might know how 
she took it.” 

Before he went away, Lucy succeeded in consoling 
bim a little. She promised to write him all about 
Fannie Wentworth, and to find out, it’ she could, just 
how much she cared for him. Fannie shouldn’t for- 
get him, either. She would sound his praises in her 
ears from morning until evening; and if that Cali- 
fornia lover came back, she ~::2ii—well, not exactly 
poison him, but she’d get him away from Fannie— 
may be. 

“She would! now she was a darling—his own good 
cousin Lucy! In the meantime, if she got into 
trouble, why telegraph, and the next train would 
bring him to her.” 

He said this earnestly, for he did, indeed, care for 
Lucy Bradee. He saw how poorly her life was run- 
ning on, and from his heart he pitied her. Will Ross 
could be a firm, devoted friend, unchanging through 
everything, but asa lover he might not always be 
trusted. So he and Lucy parted friends, he promis- 
ing never to weaken his friendship again by speaking 
to her of love. 

After awhile Lucy began to think that she was 
wronging Arthur Kingsbury; that he was, in good 
truth, devoted to Dolena, without ever giving a 

thought toher. It was the most natural thing in the 
world, after all, she thought, that she should meet 
him as she did; there was nothing strange in his 
bringing his magazines to the shop where the worked. 
It was the especial business there to re-bind old 
books. They did the best work in the city, and Mr. 
Kingsbury probably knew it; and if be stared at her, 
why, what of it, he had never been rude, and other 
gentlemen beside him had turned to look after her. 

I must admit here, that Lucy Bradee knew she had 
a pretty face. How could she help knowing it? and 
yet she was too sensible to be made vain by the 
knowledge, pleasant as it waa to her. It was all she 
had, she often thought; just her portion, in this 
world, of perishable treasures; without it she would 
be miserably poor. 

So reasoning to herself, and getting more used to 
him day-by day, Lucy grew less zd less shy of Mr. 
Kingsbury. D lena was too sure (in her own estima- 
tion) of her ground to be troubled much by the change. 
Cousin Lucy might bave an occasional chat with her 
lover if she cared to; so long as she was not in her 
way she could be very proud of her. France might 
keep dinning her warnings in her ears if she chose; 
at best, France was terribly jealous—*sfore Lucy came 
she was jealous of her, though she never had hada 
thought of that big-eyed Wheelock. 

And 80 Lucy drifted down the tide, unthinking and 
unconcerned, no one to warn her, no one to tell her 
of the deep waters she was nearing, no one to cry out 
as she approached the rocks and shoals. 

No one, I say, but there was one who saw it all. 
To be sure he was, or had been, a silent looker-on, 
although at times it was hard for him to remain so. 
He was slow of thought, this James Wheelock, but 
seldom wrong in a decision which he had reached by 
his step-by-step reasoning. ie was interested in 
Lucy himself; France’s jealousy was not without 
foundation; and so keener than he would otherwise 

have been. 

When Lucy’s work dwindled away st the shop, he 
knew why it was—why and how. She had only Mr. 
Kingsbury to thank for it. His money could bribe 
her employer to give her work to some one else. He 
wanted to help Lucy, and yet he did not know how 
to doit. He wished sometimes that she could know 
his mother, and yet he knew well enough that it 
would not do for him to take her to his home. For 
his own part he never cared to visit France Crowell 
again, but he was too interested in watching the 
tragedy to break away until it was ended. Some- 





times he found it in his heart to pity Dolena, so in- 
fatuated was she with this dark, deep man. At 
Christmas affairs perceptibly darkened. The prom- 
ised box from Will Ross made its appearance, filled 
to the brim with sensible gifts, to nse his own words. 
For Lucy there was a large, warm shaw! and a dress 
of soft, fine merino, some handkerchicfs, and a trifle 
or two in the way of lace collars. Other members of 
the family were remembered, though not quite so 
generously. Christmas morning brought Mr. Kings- 
bury and his offerings. Here it was that the shadows 
began to gather. Dolena received a handsome present, 
but Lucy’s was superb, costing three times as much 
as hers. 

‘*You’ve got the wrong present, Lu, I’m sure you 





Never ming if it had been, he was bound to serve her. | 














““Why, Mr. Kingsbury. I'll go up stairs and tell 
i ou.”? 
| q *‘ You seem to be very much in earnest about it,” 
| Lucy said. 
| “Solam. I don’t mind owning to you, for, al- 
though I do not like you very much, I know you keep 
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have,” she called out, laughingly, though deeply in | 


earnest. ‘Give me my gift.” F 

“You are mistuken, Miss Dolena,® Mr. Kingsbury 
said, in a low tone, seeing that Lucy was about to 
exchange gifts with her cousin; ‘‘there is nothing 
wrong about it. You have what [ purchased for 
you.” 

“Nothing wrong,” she echoed, going up close to 
him and looking him firmly in the tace. 

“ Nothing unless you choose to make wrong of it,’”” 
he answered, in a significant tone. 

Dolena gave a quick, searching glance about the 
room. No one was noticing them. The ehildren 
were shouting over their toys, France and Mr. 
Wheelock were looking over Will’s presents, which 
were piled upon the sofa, Mr. and Mygs. Crowell 

" were talking to Lucy; all this she saw in a second’s 
time. 

**Let me understand you—let me know if all this 
time you have been making a play of what to me—” 

“My dear Miss Dolena, there is little use in wast- 
ing words. I see you are unused to the ways of the 
world. Give me your hand —let us be friends!” 

She spurned his proffered hand. A weaker woman 
would have fallen fainting upon the floor. A deadly 
pallor spread over her face, but she did not tremble 
er make ever so little a moan to give sign of her 
terrible distress. She walked firmly across the room 
to Lucy’s side, and put her white lips close to 
her ear. 

“Take him—he is yours. Itis you that he wants!” 

Before Lucy could answer, she walked back to Mr. 
Kingsbury and commenced chatting in a lively tone. 
She was still pale, and her eyes were unnaturally 
bright, but of what had just passed she had nothing 
to say. 

“She’s got spirit; I’ve half a mind to like her,” 
Kingsbury thought, but his eyes followed Lucy Bra- 
dee wherever she went. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WEEKS passed, and Lucy could not get work, 
though she searched for it untiringly. Once, per- 
haps twice, she had been promised employment, but 
when, at the appointed time, she went to commence 
work, she had been told that there was nothing for 
her to do; she had been misinformed when she called 
before. With a heavy heart she had turned away, 
shading her face with her veil that they might not see 
the tears that filled her eyes. 

One day, on returning from one of these fruitless 
errands, she met Mr. Wheelock. He ha’ been wait- 
ing for her, be said; had really walked up and down 
that particular street on which they stood for two 
long hours, knowing well that she always took it in 
her route home. He was sorry she could not get a 
situation, though so long as she was not among 
strangers it ought not to trouble her so much. 

“1 don’t care to be dependent upon anyone,” Lucy 
answere:l, choking back the tears. ‘ !f I have to be, 
1 prefer to take my chance among strangers.” 

Mr. Wheelock did not wonder at it, but he did not 
say so in words. He proposed, quietly, that they 
should walk down the next street; it was a little 
more out of the way, and it might not be a pleasant 
thing for her if they were seen walking together. 
For himself he did not care; he had nothing*to fear. 

Lucy walked along moodily, having little to say. 
Se had much rather walk away from the place that 
she called home than to go towards it. Mr. Wheelock 
was lurable as a panion, that was a'l. His 
relations to France had always mae her doubt him. 
Of course she could not see his heart; she judged only 
trom what she saw, little caring to look below the 
surface of things. She had never thought of this 
man as her friend; she might have done so, had he 
not, in the early part of their acquaintance, openly 
expressed his admiration for her. So when he asked 
her, in a way somewhat abrupt, if she did not need a 
friend, she was a little startled. 

‘No one on earth needs one more,” she answered. 

** I’m glad to hear you speak so frankly concerning 
it. To be honest, I have been thinking of it for a 
good many weeks, and yesterday when I heard, in- 
cidentally, through my mother, that an old friend of 
hers, spending the winter in the city, wanted a com- 
panion, I was more gratified than I could express, tor 
I thought at once of you and your needs, and that it 
would make a pleasant home for you.” 

**O Mr. Wheelock, how kind of you!—how thought- 
ful! How Ihave been wronging you all this while, 
thinking that you were only a Crowell with another 
name!” 

Her earnestness pleased him. 

“We can’t always judge by the outward, Miss Lucy; 
I learned that a long time ago.” 

“No, [see not; you are so unlike what I thought 
you. But tell me, please, how you came—” She 
hesitated, afraid to finish the sentence. 

* Never mind, I know what you would say. I had 
become disgusted with fashionable life and fashion- 
able women, and so looked tothe other extreme of 
society for a companion. Of the two evils I do not 
know which is least. I think, though, I would pre- 
fer to take my chances with the butterflies of society, 
believing the while that there was a happy medium 
between the two. Life, human life,is like a fast- 
going river, the upper part worthless froth and bub- 
bles, the lower dark and muddy, the middle current 
char, transparent and sweet.” 

** Yes, two evils to nourish one good. I suppose it 
is sv the world through, although I cannot see, some- 
times, why it could not have been so ordered at the 
beginning that there should have been nothing but 
Q clear and beautiful.” 
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“It is better as itis. We havea taste of it here, 
enough of the sweet to make us shrink from the bit- 
ter; enough sunshine to cause us to dread the clouds; 
hereafter I believe we shall have life at its fullest and 
best.” 

“T never heard you talk in this way before, Mr. 
Wheelock,” Lucy said, warmly. 

“If you had I’mafraid you would not have cared to 
listen. You wall yourself up on all sidesin your 
uncle’s home. You refuse to see good at any point. 
You judge all alike.” 

“1’'m afraid so, Mr. Wheelock, but am I to blame 
for it? Of that family who is there to know me 
rightly? If I should let any of them into my heart 
they would desecrate and spoil it. There is no use 
in trying to get near them, or to bring them near to 
me.” 

“ How of Mr. Kingsbury?” 

“ O, we are as far apart as the antipodes!” 

“And yet he wants to marry you.” 

“Who told you that, pray?” Lucy asked, her 
cheeks reddening. 

*T learned it by watching him. He’s a wily fellow, 
wise in his way, and very deep.” 

*‘ You are given to reading people, then?” 

“Yes, in my slow way. Lam not a quick reader, 
though. I have to study hard for my knowledge. 
But, to change the subject and go back a little, what 
do you say to calling with me on my mother’s friend, 
Mrs. Hammond? at any rate it cannot fail of doing 
you good, for she is a rare woman; in my younger 
days I used to think her wonderful.” 

**T don’t understand you.” 

“Nor will you until you see her. We’ve only a 
street to walk. She lives on the corner of W—.” 

It was such a bright beautiful place that they found, 
an atmosphere of peace and quiet pervading it! Mrs. 
Hammond was advanced in years, but, happily for 
herself and those whom she met, she kept her heart 
young and fresh. She delighted in the society of 
young people; her years did not lie between their 
hearts and hers; she was eager for the full fruition 
of their hopes and aspirations. She had no words of 
discouragement to darken their plans; with them 
she could, in her great sympathy, sit down at the 
beginning of life, and peer into the future with hope- 
fuleyes. Of the thorns which had pierced her feet 
in the past, she had little tosay. All suffering she 
believed was for the best. She trusted Gud, and 
thanked him for leading her through crooked as well 
as straight paths. She had had her sunshine and her 
storms; her dewy mornings, and fierce blazing noons; 
her evenings of rest and repose, and through them 
all she had gotten nearer to her Heavenly Father. 

She was so glad to see James Wheelock. She used 
to call him lier boy, years ago, and she could not see 
as he had changed greatly since then. She kissed 
Lucy on both cheeks, in a kind, motherly way; made 
her sit close to the fire and get her feet warm, shak- 
ing her head wisely when she saw that she was ‘with- 
out oversh She unfastened her wrappings, and 
bustled about putting them away. She was so glad 
that they had come; she needed them just then. 
They must stay and have lunch with her—it would 
be so pleasant there before the bright fire. It was 
almost time fur Walter to be at home, too; he never 
staid away late. Then she went on to tell how it 
happened that they were in the city that winter. 
Walter wanted to attend a course of lectures, although 
she really did not see that there was any use in it. 
She could not bear to have the poor boy boarding at 
a hotel, without any of the comforts of home #bout 
him, so she concluded to come in with him. They 
rented a furnished house, and were really very com- 
fortable. The servants, old and trusty, looked after 
affairs at home. She had been lonely, but in a day 
or two she was to have a young lady with her to keep 
her company; she had made arrangements with her 
that morning. (Mr. Wheelock and Lucy exch 1 








she went, to give orders for lunch. The table was 
set befure the tire, the shining silver mirroring faith- 
fully its shifting light. The china was clear and un- 
spotted, the table linen and napkins as white as 
untrodden snow. Everything about it was too beau- 
tifnl to be real, Lucy thought. It was like a richly- 
colored painting; the decajter of ruby wine, the 
cake with its foam-like frosting, and the jelly-glasses 
bright amber, like that seen in the west at the close 
of a clear day in winter. Walter came in time to 
lunch with them, and Lucy thought the picture would 
not have been complete had he not sat at the table 
opposite his mother. 

After the lunch was removed, Mrs. Hammond 
challenged Mr. Wheelock to a game of cribbage, 
while Walter initiated Lucy into the mysteries of 
backgammon. There was only the smallest apology 
for a table between them, on which the board rested, 
and the gentleman, looming up a head taller than 
Lucy, had a fine opportunity for watching her face, 
while she in turn, had she been possessed of the 
courage, could not get a solitary glance athim. He 
said a great many witty things, watching to see if 
her eyes brightened while she listened tothem. He 
was wisely philosophical, in turn, only to sound her. 
At last he ventured to pay her just the daintiest, 
most elegantly-worded compliments, to try her met- 
tle, as he said to himself, Then she looked him fully 
in the face, her lip curling as she did so, but she gave 
him no worded reply. She moved back from the table; 
the game was done. - 

“Tt is getting late,” she said, “we must go.” 

“Not yet, not yet,” Walter said, not trying to con- 
ceal his eagerness to have her stay longer; “I am 
very much interested —” he hesitated. 

“So am I in—backgammon,” she answered, in the 
same tone, her cheek flushing. 

Before Lucy bade them good-by, she promised to 
come again soon, very soon. 

“ What day?” Mrs. Hammond asked. “I want you 
for the day, remember. Will you come on Wednes- 
day? Walter can ride around tor you.” 

“* You’ve hit the day precisely, mother; no lecture 
on Wednesday.” 

“Then, perhaps Lucy had better postpone her 
visit,” Mr. Wheelock said, laughingly. ‘I want her 
to get acquainted with your mother.” 

“And not with me! But no one can know my 
mother without knowing me, and vice versa.” 

* Foolish boy!” Mrs. Hammond said, patting him 
on the shoulder. ‘‘ But Lucy will come on the day 
mentioned, and, if you are good, you shall go in your 
new sleigh and bring her.” 

“If you please, Mrs. Hammond, I will come, but I 
prefer to walk.” 

““Any way, 80 you come. But look here, I’m afraid 
you are not warmly wrapped. Let me get one of my 
shawls for you.” 

It was useless for Lucy to protest against it; the 
large, warm shawl was wrapped around her and 
pinned under her chin, just as her mother used to 
put on her cloaks and shawls when she was a little 
bit of a girl. 

“TI never wear this shawl; it isof no use to me. 
Do not hurry about returning it; it will do for an 
extra wrap during the cold weather,” she said, ina 
low tone that did not reach Mr. Wheelock and Walter. 
** Good-night, dear.” 

The next morning, quite early, the shawl was re- 
turned, accompanied by a little note of thanks. 

“ Why, dear me, | never thought she would send it 
back again, Walter,” Mrs. Hammond said to her son. 
“Tt wanted her to keep it.” 

“Tf she had kept it I should have been disap- 
pointed in her,” was the answer. ‘ Let me see the 
note, mother.” 

** Tt is sweet, just as she looks and appears.” 

* Delicate, cultivated, original and refined,” Walter 





glances.) In the spring they should go back. home 
again, although she was not sorry in the least that 
they had been away through the winter. 

“It was too late, then,” Lucy thought, “she could 
not have, even for a moment or two, that bright, 
beautiful home for herown. What she should do, 
what would become of her, she did not dare to think. 
Living in that little world of sunshine and smiles for 
ever so brief a time, must have proven a life-long 
blessing to her.” 

She sat thinking of this, while Mrs. Hammond 
talked in her lively, happy way to Mr. Wheelock, 
asking him all about himself and his plans for the 
future. She gave a cunning little nod towards Lucy, 
as though she had some faint suspicion that they 
were lovers. 

“No, no, Mrs. Hammond,” Mr. Wheelock said, 
“we are only friends. I have been visiting Miss 
Bradee’s cousin for several months.” 

Then he went on to say that he had heard that she 
wanted a companion, and so had brought Lucy around 
to see her. 

‘OQ, indeed. I am verysorry that you did notcome 
before, and I know that Walter will regret it, too. 
We should be friends, dear,” turning to Lucy; “ in- 
deed we are friends now,” she added, almost impul- 
sively, seeing the girl’s eyes full of tears. “ You shall 
come and see me every day, child. I can send Walter 
around with his sleigh for you.” 

She smoothed Lucy’s hair while she talked to her, 
patted her cheeks with her slender white ‘fingers, 
and in turn found them wet with the poor creature’s 
tears. 

“Tell me all about it, dear; something troubles you. 
You are too young to know sorrow.” 

“Some time—not now. I cannot tell you now.” 

So Mrs. Hammond bustled off, wiping her eyes as 





ted to himself, and then, turning to his 
mother, ‘I might as well say it, mother, for we never 
have any secrets from each other, but this girl in- 
terests me deeply; more, she pleases me.” 

There was just a shade of reproach in Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s face as she looked at her son. 

* Foolish boy!” 

“ Your foolish boy is nearly twenty-nine years of 
age.” 

“And so far has been contented with his weak old 
mother’s love,” she said, her eyes sparkling with 
tears, ‘ 

“ T shall always be contented with it,” he answered, 
smiling, taking both her hands in his. 

“ But, my son, this fair young girl might separate 
us.” 

“Not it she is what she seems to me; she would 
only unite our hearts still closer.” 

“Just like my Walter! How in everything you 
have the power to comfort and console me!” 





CHAPTER IX. 


WHEN Lucy reached home, she found Mr. Kings- 
bury walking restlessly up and down the parlor, evi- 
dently waiting for her. 

“He had come,” he said, “‘to take her out riding. 
He had been waiting two hours for her. Was it too 
late to go then?” 

Lucy thought it was. It was getting dusky, and 
there was no moon. 

“Would she go in the morning? it would be warm 
and pleasant then. He would come early for her.” 

She had no excuse for refusing to go with bim, al- 
though she hesitated as if she were about to give some 
reason for wishing to remain at home. 

“You'll go?” a little impatiently. 

The tone vexed her. 





“T don’t know about it. You can come, and 
then if I do not feelin the mood you can take the 
children.” 

This was said very coolly, perhaps a little mis- 
chievously. She had never been able to vex this man 
before, and now she gloried in it just a bit. It gave 
her an advantage over him, and she was not slow t: 
see it. Of course this girl had a vein of coquetry in 
her nature; what really clever woman has not? 

“Thank you for the suggestion, Miss Bradee,” he 
said, “‘ but I prefer to choose my own company. If 1 
come fur you, you will have to accompany me.” 

“Ah, don’t come then!” 

But I shall come, notwithstanding your attempt 
to coquette me to-night. It’s a dangerous game, 
little lady. Do you know it?” 

“T’ll take your assurance—you ought to know.” 

* Well said; but let me tell you, at the onset, that 
80 fur as you are concerned I wish only to be honest 
and straightforward.” 

“Thank you. You've taken an immense load from 
my anxious heart!’ 

“Sarcastic, eh?” He looked at her a little curi- 
ously. ‘ There is more of you than I thought,” he 
said. 

“ You’ve given it a thought, then?” 

“A thought, Miss Lucy, is but one thought; do 
you want to know how long I have been thinking of 
you?” 

Lucy shook her head. 

“The knowledge wouldn’t be of much value, please 
don’t take the trouble to impart it.” 

“Are my words held so lightly, then?” 

“ So lightly, Mr. Kingsbury! ‘There, please don’t 
talk any more about it; Cousin Dole is going to 
sing. I suppose she’ll waut me to do the alto for 
her.” 

He watched her admiringly as she lefthim. He 
was getting terribly involved, he said to himself; he 
was impatient, too, weary of long waiting for the 
consummation of his hopes. Lucy was giving him a 
view of her character that was most dangerous to 
his peace of mind. She had it in her power to tease 
and torment him. It needed all his resolution to 
keep down his anger, sometimes, while he bandied 
words with her, 

She stood by the piano, now, singing with Dolena. 
She had a fine contralto voice; he had never known 
before how rich and smvoth it was. When she was 
his wife she should have the best teachers that the 
city afforded. She should dress in the richest of 
clothing, too! Ah, how heavy silks and velvets 
would set off her beauty! He longed tu see her wear 
some of those creamy old laces that his mother kept 
packed away so carefully. She should have jewels, 
too; not a great many—for his taste was very fine 
upon matters of dress—but a szt of pearls, and tle 
family diamonds that hadn’t seen the light fur yeas. 
That reminded him that be ought to take her to ree 
his mother (he bardly liked to bring his mother 
there); it would all come about in time; every day 
brought him nearer the goal of happiness. He hau 
only to manage adroitly, just as he had been mun- 
aging, and all would go well. He smiled to himscl. 
thinking of it. Why, at that moment David Crow- 
ell’s pocket-book was lined with substantial bank- 
notes that he had paid him for his niece’s board. In 
return he had in his pocket a receipt that thousands 
of dollars could not purchase. It would be needed 
some time, perhaps, to bring his fair Lucy to her 
better senses. As for her uncle, woids could not ex- 
press his contempt for him. He was hard and crafty 
and money-loving himself, but this man’s meanness 
went beyond him. But for him it was all the better; 
he just titted into his plans, was a tool, and a willing 
one, in his hands. Lucy once his wife, and he should 
need him no longer. Good-by to the Crowells then 
forever and ever, gvod-by! 

If Lucy could but have had the wisdom to keep the 
old distance between herself and this man! If she 
had but persevered in her indifference to his fine 
speeches, answering him only in monosyllables as she 
had done at first, it might, even then, have been well 
with her; she might have disentangled herself from 
the web that cruel circumstances had woven about 
her; she might have thwa.ted Mr. Kingsbury in his 
wily planning, and ped from his toils. But other 
influences were beginning to act upon her life, warm- 
ing it into genial beauty. The loving south winds 
caress the brown earth into greenness and blossoms, 
which cannot be hidden from the biting blasts sweep- 
ing down from the north. No more could Lucy 
Bradee put out of sight the bright side of her nature 
which had solong lain dormant. So this man gluatd 
over her smiles, and warmed himself in the sunshine 
of her heart. God pity him that he did not grow 
better under such influence!—that he did not once 
relent in his wicked purpose, but still remained intent 
on drawing the cords closer and closer about the poor 
triendless girl! 

Mr. Kingsbury came the next morning, according 
to promise. He dashed up to the door in a dainty 
little sleigh, which looked like a big sea-shell that 
had sometime been stranded upon the shore. It was 
bright with gaudy trappings, and provided with 
heavy fur robes, tasselled and trimmed, and soft, 
warm foot-mats, in shape like the very animals from 
which they hai been torn. Dvlena watched him 
from the window. Of late this sharp-tongued girl 
had grown moody and thoaghtful; to Lucy, at 
times, she was even gentle. She tarned to her now, 
pleasantly swiling: 

* “Mr. Kingsbury has come for you, Lu, in an 
elegant outfit. Ican see the speed of his horse in 
his great restless eyes. Come up stairs and I will 
help you get up a suitable rig fur the ride. It ought 





















































































. | to be sable and velvet to match that sleigh, 
i | 
YS | No, don’t get anything of yours to wear,’ 


Lucy open her trunk; “your things wont: 
| You must wear my bit ofa hood, with its whit« 
| down trimming and bright pink strings, M 
| cape, too; I’ve never worn it myself, bul 
| bought to go out with Mr. Kingsbury, and 
at any rate.” 

Lucy protested against it. 

* Poor Dole!” she said, a lump rising In he: 

* Lucy Bradee!”—she held her tightly by t. 
“T don’t want your pity. Wewere matched , 
fairly, and you won. I don’t think you trie. 
either—your face did it. Perhaps I overdid : 
—lost him in a natural reaction of things. 8i.. 
him, may be, by my fool-like fondness.” 
“Not that, Dolena; you were honest an. 
in it.” 

“Don’t talk tome in that way, and don 
that I fix you up in this manner because 1! 
1 do it to have my revenge on him.” 

Lucy looked up inquiringly. 

‘He wants you for his wife. Lam trying 
him to the curse.”’ 

* ©urse, Dolena?” 

“Yes, an unloving wife is a curse, and 
more than indifferent to him—you almost hai 
Lucy did not speak for a moment. 

‘He never asked me to be his wife,” sh: 
little absently, 

“Not in words. He isn’t quite ready yet 
one of the kind that can have patience to w 
will esk you, and you—” 

“Goon, Dole; what were you going to say 
“IT shall not say it. Go down now. Mz 
bury’s horse is restless.”” 

Lucy turned to leave the room, then went | 
put both her gloved hands on her cousin's +: 
* Dolena, will you let me love you?” 

Fora t,a brief t, Dolena’s fa. 
ed convulsively, then she shook ber off with 
“Don’t be foolish; what do I want of yo: 
Go down to your waiting lover.” 

She stood by the window and watched th 
Mr. Kingsbury lift Lucy into the pretty + 
sleigh, wrap the rich robes tenderly about he 
something in the meanwhile that brought th. 
color to her cheeks; saw him sit down be: 
and then draw up the scarlet lines. The: 
ment the beautiful turnout was skimming « 
street. Dvlena listened to the tinkle of the . 
til the sound died away in the distance. 

“They tell of the merry sleigh bells, but 
anything but merry to me this morning,” sh 
herself. ‘They leave the same feeling in ' 
that a tolling bell leaves, or used to leave 
heard it in the little village where I was bor 
this girl, this cousin, wanta to love me!” 

She drummed idly on the window-pane ‘| 
ment, then turned suddenly to the door a 
it. Noone could see her now, no one woul 
her, and throwing herself upon the bed » 
way to a passion of sobs and tears, 

In the meantime Mr. Kingsbury and Lu: 
rapidly out of the city on the Brighton roa 
the scene was gay and inspiriting, Sleiy 
whirring back and forth, bells were jingling 
and peals of happy laughter ringing out v, 
air. There were handsome men and richly 
women driving there; fast men and “ blood 
cising their tine horses, There were loads 
tiful children, cloaked and hooded, enjoying 
sport. Sleighs brushed past each other, sid 
so close that the occupants could lodk stra 
each other’s eyes. Horses measured their 
lengths together, eye to eye, bit to bit; the 
reared and made grand sweeps over the smo: 
road, under the careful guidance of their ma 

“ What do you think of it, Miss Lucy?” M 
bury asked, turning a little that he might kh. 
into her bright face, 

“O it is splendid! I never knew anythin, 
fine. I have been watching the horses, but . 
see one as pretty as yours.” 

“Yes, Judas is pretty; he'll do to match 
T | anything bere.” 

“ Judas!—why do you call him that nam: 
worthy of a better one.” 

“I call him that because he is given to | 
me. He has the best of care; a stable warn. 
for any man to live in, better than hundred 
ple have. He sports the finest blankets of «. 
in the city; is petted, pampered and hun 
through me, but at the least provocation he \. 
make anything of breaking my bones, or spi 
brains upon he hard road. He is on his, 
haviour to-day; proud of—” 

“His new sleigh,” Lucy said, interrupt 
“ But look at his ears now! They look like 
leaves turning back and forth in the light.” 

“ You are a jadge of horses, then?” 

“I know what pleases me when I see 
couldn’t enumerate the fine points of @ horse. 
of course, that 1 don’t like a big head, or bi, 
frowzy mane and tail, or coarse hair, but bey 
I aim at a standstill.” 

“Admirable! when 1 purchase you a hi 
shall be my first adviser in the matter.” 

He tried to look into her eyes, but she tar. 
head persistently away. 

* Look, Lucy,” he said; “ here i* a party r 
you very attentively, do you kuow—” 

He had not time to say more before the b 
sleigh was beside them, a bat was raised to 
panion, and an aged face, clear and sweet, 
upon her with smiles. 
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' never been able to vex this man 


gloried in it just a bit. It gave 


er him, and she was not slow t» 
8 girl had a vein of coquetry in 
‘ily clever woman has not? 
1¢ suggestion, Miss Bradee,” he 
) choose my own company. If I 
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notwithstanding your attempt 
ight. It’s a dangerous game, 
‘now it?” 
1rance—you ought to know.” 
me tell you, at the onset, that 
verned I wish only to be honest 


v’ve taken an immense load from 


He looked at her a little curi- 
ore of you than I thought,” he 


: thought, then?” 
Lucy, is but one thought; do 
»w long I have been thinking of 


d. 

»uldn’t be of much value, please 
to impart it.” 

uso lightly, then?” 

ingsbury! There, please don’t 
it; Cousin Dole is going to 
ll want me to do the alto for 


imiringly as she lefthim. He 
-avolved, he said to himself; he 
veary of long waiting for the 
» hopes. Lucy was giving him a 
° that was most dangerous to 
he had it in her power to tease 
¢ needed all his resolution to 
, sometimes, while he bandied 


ino, now, singing with Dolena, 
.\to voice; he had never known 
mooth it was. When she was 
ve the best teachers that the 
‘ould dress in the richest of 
ow heavy silks and velvets 
y! He longed tu see her wear 
old laces that his mother kept 
uly. She should have jewels, 
y—for his taste was very fine 
—but a set of pearls, and tle 
hadn’t seen the light fur yeas, 
at he ought to take her to see 
y liked to bring his mother 
me about in time; every day 
e goal of happiness. He hau 
tly, just as he had been man- 
so well. He smiled to himscl 
at that moment David Crow- 
lined with substantial bank- 
him for his niece’s board. In 
ocket a receipt that thousands 
‘urchase. It would be needed 
to bring his fair Lucy to her 
er uncle, woids could not ex- 
him. He was hard and crafty 
self, but this man’s meanness 
t for him it was all the better; 
plans, was a tool, and a willing 
cy once his wife, and he should 
Good-by to the Crowells then 
‘-by! 
ve had the wisdom to keep the 
.erself and this man! If she 
1 her indifference to his tine 
m only in monosyllables as she 
zht, even then, have been well 
‘ave disentangled herself from 
cumstances had woven about 
uwa.ted Mr. Kingsbury in his 
iped from his toils. But other 
ing toact upon her life, warm- 
1uty. The loving south winds 
‘: into greenness and blossoms, 
‘-n from the biting blasts sweep- 
orth. No more could Lucy 
* the bright side of her nature 
lormant. So this man gluatd 
armed himself in the sunshine 
ty him that he did not grow 
‘uence!—that he did not once 
‘rpose, but still remained intent 
loser and closer about the poor 


the next morning, according 
‘d up to the door in a dainty 
oked like a big sea-shell that 
unded upon the shore. It was 
rappings, and provided with 
ied and trimmed, and soft, 
pe like the very animals from 
torn. Dvlena watched him 
late this sharp-tongued girl 
nd thoughtful; to Lucy, at 
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No, don’t get anything of yours to wear,” seeing 
Lucy open her trunk; “ your things wont do at all, 
You must wear my bit ofa hood, with its white swan’s- 
down trimming and bright pink strings. My velvet 
cape, too; I’ve never worn it myself, but it was 
bought to go out with Mr. Kingsbury, and shall go, 
at any rate.”’ 

Lucy protested against it. 

“Poor Dole!” she said, a lump rising in her throat. 

“ Lucy Bradee!””—she held her tightly by the arm— 
“I don’t want your pity. We were matched together 
fairly, and you won. I don’t think you tried fir it, 
either—your face did it. Perhaps I overdid my part 
—lost him in a natural reaction of things. Sickened 
him, may be, by my fool-like fondness.” 

“Not that, Dolena; you were honest and true 
in it.” 

‘Don’t talk to me in that way, and don’t think 
that I fix you up in this manner because I like you; 
I do it to have my revenge on him.” 

Lucy looked up inquiringly. 

“He wants you for his wife. Iam trying to help 
him to the curse.” 

«Curse, Dolena?” 

“Yes, an unloving wife is a curse, and you are 
more than indifferent to him—you almost hate him.” 

Lucy did not speak for a moment. 

‘He never asked me to be his wife,” she said, a 
little absently. 

“Not in words. He isn’t quite ready yet. He is 
one of the kind that can have patience to wait. He 
will »sk you, and you—” 

“Goon, Dole; what were you going to say?” 

“JT shall not say it. Go down now. Mr. Kings- 
bury’s horse is restless.” 

Lucy turned to leave the room, then went back and 
put both her gloved hands on her cousin’s shoulder. 

* Dolena, will you let me love you?” 

Fora t, a brief t, Dolena’s face work- 
ed convulsively, then she shook her off with: 

“Don’t be foolish; what do I want of your love? 
Go down to your waiting lover.” 

She stood by the window and watched them; saw 
Mr. Kingsbury lift Lucy into the pretty shell of a 
sleigh, wrap the rich robes tenderly about her, saying 
something in the meanwhile that brought the bright 
color to her cheeks; saw him sit down beside her, 
and then draw up the scarlet lines. The next mo- 
ment the beautiful turnout was skimming down the 
street. Dvlena listened to the tinkle of the bells un- 
til the sound died away in the distance. 

“They tell of the merry sleigh bells, but they are 
anything but merry to me this morning,” she said to 
herself. ‘They leave the same feeling in my heart 
that a tolling bell leaves, or used to leave, when I 
heard it in the little village where I was born. And 
this girl, this cousin, wants to love me!” 

She drummed idly on the window-pane for a mo- 
ment, then turned suddenly to the door and locked 
it. Noone could see her now, no one would disturb 
her, and throwing herself upon the bed she gave 
way to a passion of sobs and tears. 

In the meantime Mr. Kingsbury and Lucy drove 
rapidly out of the city on the Brighton road. Here 
the scene was gay and inspiriting. Sleighs were 
whirring back and forth, bells were jingling merrily, 
and peals of happy laughter ringing out upon the 
air. There were handsome men and richly-dressed 
women driving there; fast men and ‘‘ bloods” exer- 
cising their tine horses. There were loads of beau- 
tiful children, cloaked and hooded, enjoying the rare 
sport. Sleighs brushed past each other, side to side, 
so close that the occupants could lodk straight into 
each other’s eyes. Horses measured their foaming 
lengths together, eye to eye, bit to bit; they leaped, 
reared and made grand sweeps over the smooth, hard 
road, under the careful guidance of their masters. 

“* What do you think of it, Miss Lucy?” Mr. Kings- 
bury asked, turning a little that he might look down 
into her bright face. 

“QO it is splendid! I never knew anything half so 
fine. I have been watching the horses, but I cannot 
see one as pretty as yours.” 

“Yes, Judas is pretty; he’ll do to match against 
anything here.” 

“ Judas!—why do you call him that name? He is 
worthy of a better one.” 

“I callhim that because he is given to betraying 
me. He has the best of care; a stable warm enough 
for any man to live in, better than hundreds of peo- 
ple have. He sports the finest blankets of any horse 
in the city; is petted, pampered and humored, all 
through me, but at the least provocation he wouldn’t 
make anything of breaking my bones, or spilling my 

*brains upon he hard road. He is on his good be- 
haviour to-day; proud of—” 

“His new sleigh,” Lucy said, interrupting him, 
“ Bat look at his ears now! They look like a pair of 
leaves turning back and forth in the light.” 

* You are a judge of horses, then?” 

“I know what pleases me when I see it, but I 
couldn’t enumerate the tine points of a horse. I know, 
of course, that I don’t like a big head, or big ears, or 
frowzy. mane and tail, or coarse hair, but beyond that 
I am at a standstill.” 

“Admirable! when 1 purchase you a horse, you 
shall be my first adviser in the matter.” 

He tried to look into her eyes, but she turmed her 
head persistently away. 

«* Look, Lucy,” he said; “ here is a party regarding 
you very attentively, do you kuow—” 

He hud not time to say more before the handsome 
sleigh was beside them, a hat was raised to his com- 
panion, and an aged face, clear and sweet, beamed 
upon her with smiles. 











“You know them?” a little chagrined, although 


trying his best to conceal it. 


“ Slightly.” 

‘“‘A very handsome gentleman.” 

“Is be handsome? I had never thought it.” 

** Do they reside in the city?” 

“Yessir” 

He saw that there was no use in questioning her. 
She was not disposed to be communicative. Just 
then there was a cry of “ runaway,” “runaway,” in 
the distance, and a large, fiery horse came leaping 
towards them, y 

** Don’t be frightened,” Mr. Kingsbury said. ‘Can 
you hold these lines a moment?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

He reined the horse to one side of the road as he 
spoke, and placed the lines in her hands. 

« Hold them with a firm hand, and if Judas starts, 
speak to him.” 

She obeyed him, although her face grew as white 
as the little hood she wore. The angry horse was 
making great bounds along the road, his terrified 
driver unable to exercise any control over him. In the 
sleigh were two beautiful children, sitting with their 
little mittened hands clasped tightly together, dumb 
with terror. Sleighs were shying this way and that 
to get out of the way of the frightened creature. 
Horses, restive at best, threw up their heads and 
snorted, eager to join him in his mad, free race. 

Mr. Kingsbury threw himself in his way, caught at 
his bridle, and, though dragged several rods, held 
him fast. It was donein a moment’s time, hundreds 
watching him with anxious hearts. The children 
were put into another sleigh, the lines given into the 
hands of another driver, in a remarkably short space 
of time, and Mr. Kingsbury was back to Lucy. 

“You are a brave little girl,” he said, taking the 
lines from her trembling hands. 

“T was so afraid you would be killed!” 

‘* Were you?” I could brave a thousand such dan- 
gers for the sake of hearing a sentence like that from 
your lips!” 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.]. 





THE GREAT ENCHANTER. 
Sleep makes us all pashas.—Bedouin Proverb. 
Sleep is the poor man's warmest cloak; 

His treasurer to dispense 
His lavish alms, and turn to gold 
His scanty pence. 


He heals the sick man in a dream, 
And sets the fettered free; 

He calls the beggar from his den 
To golden luxury. 


He crowns the hounded exile-king, 
Reverses Fate’s decrees: 

And bids the briefiess Pleader rise 
Judge of the Common Pleas. 


Sleep joins the parted lovers’ hands; 
Wreathes the starved poet’s brow; 

And calls the hero still unknown 
From lonely village plough. 


Sleep holds the resurrection keys, 
And from his shadowy plain, 

Down Memory’s long and cloudy vaults, 
The dead come back ag@én. 


Sleep comes, like death, alike to all— 
Divine equality! 

Blesses the mensrch in his state, 
The slave upon the sea. 


Sleep brings our childhood back again— 
The orly Golden Age; 

Sleep! O thou blessed alchemist, 
Thou holy Archimage. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE HALLS OF TARA. 
BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


THERE is a deep pathos in the lines of Thomas 
Moore, as he sings, in words that burn like diamond 
sparks, ot the halls of Tara. To its sweetness and 
sadness every Irish heart must respond; at least, 
every one to which tradition has sent down the sol- 
emn charge to “remember the glories of Brian the 
Brave.” 

For it was in those very halls that the good old 
king, Brian Borohme of Munster, received the hom- 
age of his bitterest enemy, Malachi, King of Meath. 
Within sight of Tara’s loftiest hill, two fierce and 
passionate men had fought for supreme power. Both 
were brave, both ambitious; but Brian’s genius and 
talent enlisted ardent supporters, and the contest 
ended in victory for him. 

Under his peacetui and gentle sway, Ireland pros- 
pered as it had never prospered before. Peace and 
plenty were in the land. The convents, that had been 
nearly destroyed by the half-savage Northern men, 
as wellas the strongholds of the country, were re- 
paired during bis reign; and Ireland had her palm- 
iest days in that period of the tenth century. 

For nearly a quarter of a century the country was 
quiet beneath that gentle sway; but then there was 
thrown into it the root of bitterness. Two kings — 
the King of Dublin and the King of Leinster—joined 
together in making an incursion into the kingdom of 
Meath, for predatory purposes. This unlooked-for 
outrage woke up the lion heart of Brian. His son, 
Donough Borohme, who inherited his father’s brave 
qualities, was despatched at once to Leinster, at the 
head of a large furce, and there seemed no doubt that 
the enemy wouk! be speedily quelled. 

Indisputably it would Luve resulted thus, had it 
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good old king's own followers. Sick at heart, yet 


the ranks, bearing aloft the sacred cross, exhorting 
the remnants of his soldiers to strike home for the 
faith. Of all the Milesian chiefs, none presents a 
more powerful and striking picture to the imagina- 
tion, than this gray-haired old man calling upon his 
children to fight for the religion of the saints. That 
still stately form, the unwithered hand clasping the 
crucifix, tixed the eyes of the little band, and Brian 
almost believed that they could win the victory even 
now. He never flagged for an instant until the 
night shadows began to close around. Then, spent 
and exhausted, some of his old warriors assisted him 
to his tent, and he left the result to the young and 
valiant soldiers, headed by hisson. It was indeed a 
victory; but scarcely had the welcome shouts from 
Brian’s own troops announced the fact, than his 
privacy was invaded by a straggling party, whose 
leader had sworn to avenge his defeat upon the good 
old king. 

For this purpose, they pursued their way to his 
tent, where they found him upon his knees, at 
prayer. The first note of conquest had drawn away 
bis aged companions, and the king was left alone. 
Alone, but for the presence of a boy, scarcely more 
than a little child, who had clung to him as to a 
father. Even then, the slight arms were about his 
neck as he prayed, and his prayers were echoed by 
as sweet a voice as ever came from human lips. Alas! 
what availed that childish clasp before the terrors of 
thesavage intruders! Wounded and bleeding, Brian 
fell beneath the furious stabs that pierced that noble 
heart. In vain the terrified boy shrieked for aid. In 
vain his slight hand clasped the handle of Brian’s 
ponderous sword, as if to draw it upon his murderers. 
One fell purpose filled their revengeful breasts, and 
they neither saw nor heard the puny stripling who 
dared to screen their victim from their rage. The 
body fell to the ground with a dull thud that struck 
terror to the child’s bosom. His protector, his second 
father was no more—the lion heart had broken! At 
this moment of extreme pain and grief to the boy, 
Donough Borohme, the conqueror, rushed into the 
tent. With a wail that might almost have waked the 
dead, he knelt beside the bleeding body of his father 
and his king. He saw nothing, felt nothing, but that 
@ murderer’s hand had stricken down the noble old 
warrior, until the boy crept round and laid his cold 
and trembling hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Ivar, my darling! are you here, too? What ter- 
rible fate led you to this scene? And how did you 
escape that savage horde?” 

“Twas praying beside him when they came, and 
they were too mad with rage to notice me.” 

“O my child! what an escape you have had. I 
must take you away before they return.” And sound- 
ing a silver bugle that hung at his belt, his brave 
soldiers soon’ filled the tent. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, “look here, brave souls! 
and see the price of our victory!” 

They knelt down, and each one touched the bloody 
vestments of the dead, and swore eternal hate to the 
murderers. One lingered long and gazed sadly on 
the calm, white face. 

‘* There broke the noblest heart that ever beat, my 
comrades!’ he said, as he arose from his knees. 

Solemn obsequies, indeed, were those of King Brian. 
Not a soldier in the army that did not “drop a tear 
over the glorious dead; not a heart that did not sor- 
row most of all that they could see his face no more, 
The flower of Erin’s chivalry lay there withered. 
The purest and grandest heart of all the Milesian 
chiefs was lying low, its pulses stilled forever. 

But dearly as Donough Borohme had loved the 
father and the king, bitterly as he wailed for his 
terrible death, there was a balm for his griefs, a con- 
solation for all his sorrows, in the pure, unworldly 
love of the little page, who had witnessed the dreadful 
scene of King Brian’s death. He bore him to his 
beautiful home without any suspicion on the part of 
the soldiers who accompanied him, that the boy was 
other than he seemed. 

Once safe within the walls, the page was never 
again seen; but a gentle little lady who might easily 
have passed as his sister, with the same Moorish tint 
in lip and cheek, sat at Donough’s board, nestled 
close beside him. ' 


** Men called her angel, but he called her wife."’ 


Dearer by far because she had seen the brave old war- 
rior die; had prayed all night in his father’s lonely 
tent; she was the only woman he had ever loved. 

The secret of her birth, and the place where they 
found her secreted, was known only to the good King 
Brian and his son. For many years, the child had 
dwelt in the castle, arrayed in the dress of a page, 
lest by wearing the clothes of her sex she might be 
spirited away by the people who had held her in 
bondage, and who might recognize her. When Brian 
and Donough went to battle, she begged, with many 
tears, to accompany them; and the king at last con- 
sented to her going, provided she would promise 
never to desert his camp, where he would leave a 
faithful servant in charge of her. 

Here, then, the girl passed the lonely days, in tears 
and prayers for those she loved. Here, on bended 
knees, she supplicated the God of battles, all through 
that dreary night, guarded by the soldier who was 
never to leave her alone fur a moment, and who well 
fulfilled the trust. And here Brian found her, when 
he returned, a conqueror, alas! for a brief moment, 
in which the dark eyes had hardly time to recover 
their look of sunny gladness, ere she saw him ruth- 





lessly murdered before her agonized gaze. 
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not been for the traitorous conduct of some of the Donongh’s friends hoped that the sovereignty 


would be tenderesi-to him as his father’s successor; 


still as brave and unflinching as ever, he rode through | but bad he wished it, there were too many whom 


Malachi hal won over to his side; and almost before 
Brian’s ashes were coid, his rival re-ascended the 
throne of Meath; while Donough retired to bis castle 
among the bills of Munster with his beautifal bride, 

Brian had named tbe little foundiing Ivar, after 
one of the three famous ses-kings; and she would 
not now relinquish the name so endeared to her by 
remembrance. They were married on the very night 
of their return, and, from this time, she ceased to 
fear the persecution of the foes of ber childhood. 
Absorbed in the love of her husband, life became to 
her as one Jong summer day. Simple as a cottage- 
girl, she could be as queenly as any of the consorts 
of neighboring kings, when stateliness demanded it of 
her. She was worthy of her high estate—worthy to 
be the mother of kings; but fate decreed otherwise. 

Malachi, King of Meath, was a brave man; buta 
king more por®riui tban himself conquered him at 
last—the King of Terrors. He died in 1022; and 
Donough should have succeeded to the kirgdom. 
But his right was once more opposed. This time, 
Donough’s heart was interested in the conquest, and 
he fought like a lion for his right. He was Brian 
Borohme’s beir—“ Brian, terrible in battle, wise in 
counsel,” aman who had stood, head and shoul’ers 
above every Irish king that had been born for cen- 
turies. It was the bitterness of death to him—this 
defeat—for defeat came. He grew morbii—almost 
insane under the blow. Sad and depressed, he walk- 
ed the solitary rsoms of ths castle, unheeding that 
Ivar eat alone in her chamber, awaiting the advent 
ot his child. She heard the round of his footsteps 
tramping the stone ficors, and shuddered to find that 
even her tenderness had no balm for his wounded 
spirit. 

Midnight came, but the unquiet soul kept the body 
restless, and still the footsteps sounded beneath her. 
In that dark hour, ber child's brief life came and 
went; and its beautiful mother never saw the light 
of morning upon the earth. 

Fully awakened by this double loss, the unhappy 
king resigned himself to despair. He hung wildly 
over the beautiful remains of the mother and child, 
perfectly distracted with grief and anguish. For 
days, he kept them from the burial, and would not 
be persuaded that they could not be restored to life. 
At length, when decay toucled the sweet faces with 
its effacing finger, he res'sted no longer. 

The next day after the mournful burial, he resign- 
ed his kingdom, and went out an exile from the home 
of his fathers, to wander away in foreign lands. The 
heaths of Ireland felt his springing footstep no more. 
Life was hateful to one who had given up pile, child 
and kingdom in asingle day. Wandering thus, he 
chanced to seat himself one day near the gate of a 
convent, The cool, gray wallsseemed to woothe suf- 
erer reposing in their shadow. Next to death, the 
convent seemed to hold a place of rest for the weary; 
and he rang the convent bell and was admitted. 
Lonely and silent—never speaking to the brothers, 
and holding slight communicn with the bead of the 
monastery, he lived years in the performance of his 
duties as one of the order, yet so mechanically that 
one would have said there was no heart in that 
thin body—no central fires in that dumb soul. 

It was aday in summer; 80 bright, so beautiful, 
with the blue =".; Sending sc isvingly abuve and the 
emerald grass !ying so quietly beneath, that earth 
seemed as lovely as heaven. A quiet graveyard it 
was, where ite sunshine kissed the grass, and the 
shadow of tall trees lay ever an oren grave. Presently 
there came down the pathway from the convent a 
long procession «f monks, bearing a bier. : 

Suddenly, from the little chapel, there arose upon 
the summer air a chant 80 sweet, yet so heart-break- 
ing in its sweetness, that the very birds hushed their 
mid-summer carols to listen. Nearer and nearer 
“charging tne deep cedars with all wourning chords,” 
until the long trcop of mourners stopped beside the 
grave. The bier was lowered, and the face of the 
dead gleamed up white, yet witi a heavenly serenity 
that told of ineffable grace. A solemn burial service 
succeeded; and then arose a strain so grand, so joy- 
ful, so expressive of a sublime hope and triumph be- 
yond that low grave, that it seemed almost to bear 
the departing spirit upon its own power and might. 
When all was over, and the procession wound through 
the overshadowed pathway, on its way back, one 
who stood vear asked the grave-digger whom he was 
interring there. 

“ He was Brother Adrian— God rest his soul!” said 
the old monk, devoutly crossing himself. 

** Do you know his name in the world?” 

“What matters?” rejoined the monk. “I only 
know that here he lies.” 

* But J know. He was a king—almost a demi- 
god. He was the brave son of the Irish king, the 
good Brian Borohme. Father and son—both mur- 
dered. Truly may you say ‘God rest that tempest- 
tost, worid-irici soul.’” 

Another spadefu! of ea: th, and the face of Donough 
Borohme was hidden fr: m tie iight of day; but we 
know that in the heavenly kingdom, its likeness is 
shining like the archangels’ faces, with a light that 
shall not grow dim through all eternity. 











There is an oblique way of reproof, which takes off 
the sharpness of it; and an address in flattery, which 
makes it agreeable, though never so gross; but of 
all flatterers, the most skillful is he who can do what 
you like, without saying anything which argues he 





does it for your sake. 
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“THA FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 








HOW WE GOT TO WINDWARD OF THE 
SLAVE-DEALERS. 


WE had been lying in Aden harbor for months, 
almost “ grounding on our beef-bones.” All hands 
were anxious to go out for a cruise, and have a good 
blow once more; for the sultriness of that land-locked 
harbor, with the huge peak of Jibbel Shum-shum 
towering above it on the side of the peninsula, and 
with the arid desert on the other hand—all access to 
which was expressly prohibited in ‘‘ general orders,” 
for the natives were a lawless set of savages, who cut 
the throat of every one with a white skin—so great, I 
say, was the sultriness of this God-forsaken harbor, 
and so depressing the ennui (if it can be allowed to 
men-of-war’s men to suffer from so fashionable a 
malady) of doing nothing and seeing nothing, that 
when news came from a friendly native quarter that 
some slavers were moored in Berberah Creek, and in 
the act of shipping their living freight, a large pro- 
portion of whom had just arrived from the far inte- 
rior, the intelligence was received with welcome by 
all on board the Honorable Company’s ship of war, 
Rajpoot. 

The Rajpoot was a small schooner, not much larger 
than an ordinary yacht, being about one hundred 
and fifty tons. She carried an armament of five guns, 
and a crew, all told, of fifty-three men and officers. 
How we all stowed away was a miracle in the way of 
packing; yet, small as she was, I have weathered 
many a gale in that tight little craft. I have cruised 
about the Indian Ocean in her in all weathers, and 
have seen her hammering against a stiff nor-wester 
in the Persian Gulf for a furtnight; and all seamen 
who have sailed on that inland sea will bear me wit- 
ne*s when I say that a nor’-wester in the gulf is what 
the Yankees would call a “a caution” in the way of 
gales. 

I was first lieutenant of the Rajpoot, though only a 
youth of twenty; for in the defunct Indian navy, a 
service which was always short of officers, it was 
customary to give y gsters acting issi as 
lieutenants. I will not say anything of the captain, 
who, though a young man to command a ship-of- 
war, was a8 smart a seaman as ever trod a deck; or 
of my messmates, who were my juniors in age, as 
well as in rank; but proceed to my tale, merely pre- 
mising that Berberah, the place to which we were 
bound, is a port on the African coast, distant, with a 
fair wind, not more than about a couple of days’ sail 
from Aden. 

The day after receiving the above news, the order 
came from the senior naval officer to our captain, to 
make the best of his way to Berberah, and pick up 
what we ceuld. “ Loose sail!”? was now the word, 
and away up the rigging swarmed the “ Rajpoots;” 
and the little schooner was soon under acloud of 
canvas, and bowling along with a stiff top-gallant 
breeze, at her eight knots an hour, for “ Afric’s arid 
shore.” Ere night fell, we had lost sight of old 
Shum-shum, with its little watch-tower and flagstaff 
hidden in the light fleecy clouds generally crowning 
the venerable summit of that precipitous mountain. 
We were not long out of sight of land, however, for 
early on the tollowing morning the range of hills in- 
land of the town of Berberah became visible. The 
wind being still fair, we ran round the “spit” which 
protects the harbor from the sea, and renders it one 
of the chief ports on that coast; and soon after sun- 
set the little craft cast her anchor, and became the 
theme of converse and wonderment among the crowds 
of armed and half-naked Soomaulies, who lined the 
beach, and speculated on the mission that had 
brought us into their waters. The sails were quickly 
furled, and then the first cutter was called away by 
the boatswain’s mate; and within five minutes after 
our anchoring, the boat was pulling away for the 
shore. I went in charge, and our errand 1 will now 
explain. 

Moored close to that part of the head of the creek 
which adjuined the miserable clump of huts digni- 
fied by the term of town, were assembled about 
twenty Arab craft, called by the natives bug/lahs. 
These vessels, we knew, were nothing more nor less 
than slavers, and we had been given to understand 
that they had embarked their quota of slaves, pre- 
paratury to taking their departure for Hoodeidah and 
Mocha, in the Red Sea. Berberah is, or rather was, 
at the time 1 write, the chief slave-mart on this part 
of the coast, north of Zanzibar, and did literally a 
“roaring” business in human flesh. As our advent 
was doubtless unexpected, we hoped to “ puckerow ” 
some of these unhappy wretches, when, besides the 
pecuniary gain of five pounds head-money per slave, 
there was the relish of adventure, the spice of dan- 
ger, and last but not least in the eyes of honest Jack, 
who is a tender-hearted soul—the happiness of free- 
ing fellow-creatures (though he called them niggers) 
from the clutch of cruel masters and infamous 
procurers. 

We expected to see consternation depicted on the 
countenances of the crews of the buglahs waiting for 
our inspection; but, on the contrary, they seemed to 
take the matter very coolly, and as we approached 
nearer to them, we observed the black fellows crowd- 
ing the high poops, and calmly criticising our per- 
formance. Was there treachery in this, or what did 
it mean? 

Of all the turbulent, reckless savages in the world, 
commend me to these same Soomaulies for the pos- 
session of these qualities in a highly developed form. 
They are a cruel and treacherous race, and care for 
nothing but brute force. Talk to them forever, and 








they would but laugh at you; but speak to them | ward of Berberah, and had great fears that our 


obey with curses, not loud, but deep. So I haveever 
found them, and so Captains Burton and Speke testi- 
fy of them. Not many hundreds of yards from this 
very spot, had both those brave gentlemen, but a 
month or two before, escaped from their cruel hands 
On that terrible occasion, poor Stroyan of our service 
was murdered; and often have I heard the late Cap- 
tain Speke talk of that narrow escape as one of the 
most exciting in his adventurous life. But we knew 
whom we had to deal with, and had come fully armed 
to meet them. Presently the cutter struck against 
that one of the buglahs moored at the end of the line. 
On hailing the vessel, the skipper appeared at the 
gangway, all smiles, and invited me to come on 
board and accept a cup of coffee. Followed by the 
coxswain, a brawny tar, who might have encountered 
the hug of a grizzly bear on equal terms, with half- 
a-dozen of the others, “all good men and true,” and 
armed with swords and pistols, we swarmed up the 
wall-like side, and climbing through the open ports 
and over the bulwarks, stood on the deck and gazed 
around us. There were only a few of the native 
sailors lying about the deck, amusing themselves. 
Some were eating, some gambling, but the majority 
sleeping, as your true oriental always will, whenever 
he can get achance. I told the captain I wished to 
see the hold. ‘ Very good, sir,” said this official, in 
good Hindustanee, with a cheerful smile, and led the 
way below. The hold wasempty! There was noth- 
ing in it except the water-tanks, which, however, 
from their size and number, together with certain 
other signs, showed us that the vessel was unmis- 
takably a slave-ship. But the birds were flown, and 
we had been outwitted. They must have received 
intimation of our approach, and had managed to dis- 
embark their wretched cargo in time to prevent their 
capture. It was evident, from the quiet, complacent 
grin on the face of the native captain, that he en- 
joyed our discomfiture, though I managed to hide all 
appearance of disappointment under a careless bear- 
ing. I left the vessel, and paid similar visits to some 
of the other buglahs, but, of course, with alike result. 
Of one thing I was satisfied, that the slaves had been 
shipped, though only to be disembarked again when 
the little Rajpoot hove in sight. I said nothing, 
however, regarding that discovery, but returning the 
obsequious “salaams” of the chiefs by salutations 
equally polite, I jumped down into my boat, and 
certainly not in the best of humors, pulled back to 
the ship. On reporting to the captain the 
ful result of my evening’s work, we were both unan- 
imous in our opinion that it would never do to be 
thwarted in this manner; we must meet these cun- 
ning rascals with their own weapons. In the first 
place, we- felt satisfied that the slaves who were 
“‘ wanted” were concealed among the multitude of 
temporary huts erected during the season of the 
great fair, which was now in full swing; or else were 
removed to some place of hiding near at hand, so 
that immediately our backs were turned, they could 
be re-shipped, either here or at some desert part of 
the coast previously agreed upon as the rendezvous, 
and thus find their way into the slave-marts of 
Arabia. 

At length, we determined to adopt a ruse. We 
allowed significant hints to be dropped to the natives 
who came alongside in their small canoes, ostensibly 
to sell fish or milk, and who, we knew, would carry 
back the intelligence to the merchants on shore, that 
we proposed cruising to the southward, to intercept 
certain buglahs coming from Zanzibar. About noon 
on the following day, we weighed anchor, and stood 
out of the creek under a pleasant breeze from the 
westward. Crowds witnessed our departure from 
the beach, no doubt congratulating themselves on 
the defeat of the hated and dreaded Feringhees. As 
the short twilight gave place to the shades of night, 
the range of hills in the background faded into ob- 
scurity. Now, then, had come the time for action. 

The ship’s course was altered again for the town 
we had just left; in nautical phraseology, we 
“hauled our wind,” and stood back for the land. 
Under cover of the night, all this was of course un- 
seen by our watchful friends the slave-mongers. The 
breeze had fallen light; and not far from us lay, 
almost becalmed, a large native craft, with her huge 
mainsail and small ‘‘ mizzen” set. Without any 
noise, we lowered a boat. The second lieutenant 
pushed off for the buglah, with instructions to board 
and take possession of her. The Rajpoot, meanwhile, 
drifted towards the coasting-vessel. Svon a light, 
exhibited for a moment low down her hull, and just 
above the surface of the calm sea, told us that she 
had been secured. The two vessels were steered for 
each other; and about two o’clock in the morning 
(and not a bit too early, for faint streaks on the 
horizon warned us of the approach of the harbinger 
of day) we were alongside the stranger. No time was 
lost. All our sails were taken in and furled. I may 
here explain that the Rajpoot, though a schooner, 
was square-rigged forward, and fore-and-aft rigged 
on her mainmast. To prevent the possibility of our 








mastheads being discerned above the sails of the 
coaster, we “ housed” our fore-top-gallant-mast and 
main-topmast; the top-gallant-yard also was sent 
down on deck, and the flying jib-boom rigged in, and 
then the Rajpoot was lashed on the seaward side of 
the buglah. Her Arab crew were in a state of the 
most abject terror, and nothing would convince them 
that we had not the fellest designs on their lives and 
the miserable cargo of rice and mats they carried. 
The buglah’s sails were kept set; and a prize crew 
being put in possession, she was steered up the coast. 





Owing to the currents, we had drifted to the south- 





through the muzzles of your guns, and they will scheme would, after all, end in failure; fur there was 


not sufficient wind even to keep the two vessels, thus 
lashed together, in the position abreast of the town in 
which we had purposely placed ourselves before taking 
in sail. Our object was to capture the slavers after they 
had fairly left the harbor, and were standing up the 
coast to the northward; but if the wind did not 
freshen sufficiently to drive us along under the can- 
vas carried by our Siamese twin, as we christened 
her, our plans would be detected, and of course frus- 
trated. All hands were terribly disgusted, and not- 
withstanding a concerto of whistling from the tars to 
woo the wind to our sails, the tickle element refused 
to be charmed. 

It was now eight o’clock, and there was still a dead 
calm; unless a breeze sprang up before noon, it was 
evident that at the rate we were drifting to the 
southward, the hull of the man-of-war would be 
opened to the view of the people on shore; and not 
only should we be again discomfited, but what was 
more humiliating, we should be the object of ridicule 
among the Soomaulie tribes on the coast. 

But Dame Fortune at length favored us. About 
ten o’clock, a gentle breeze sprang up—quite suffi- 
cient to carry the twin craft along. This revived 
our hopes, and we made preparations for a chase as 
f0on as the slavers ventured out of the harbor, now 
abreast of us. 

About two o’clock, we were made aware of the fact 
that over the low land of the “spit” we could, with 
the aid of good glasses, make out the naked mast- 
heads of the vessels moored at the head of the 
harbor. Now this little forest of masts broke up, 
and rising to the summits of the bare mast-heads we 
could distinguish the broad, lateen-shaped main- 
sails, as the crews hoisted them slowly up. 

Hurrah! the vermin were coming out of their 
holes. If we could only get them into the open sea, 
we had little fear but that we could run some of 
them toearth. Anxiously we watched the squadron 
as they slowly crept out of their warren, and showed 
their noses like timid hares when meditating a run 
across an open country—a spot which their memory 
recalls as fatal to many of their species, the scene of 
the short, agonized race for life ere the greyhounds 
overtook, and befure their eyes, rent in pieces their 
old compani It i as if the vessels were 
endowed with life, as, one by one, they gradually 
drew their bows clear of the furthermost point of the 
low spit, and not without misgivings, committed 
themselves to the hazards of a chase from the impla- 
cable foe which lay concealed within a mile of them, 
and, like a hound straining at the leash, was count- 
ing the moments when the restraining hawser would 
be “‘ let slip.” At length, our time had come; and 
the sailors, who had been lounging over the rail, and 
longing for the time for action, sprang to their posts 
with enthusiasm, as the order was given, “ Up masts 
and yards, and make sail!” 

The Rajpoot was a dashing, rakish-looking craft, 
and was manned by as swart a set of seamen as was 
to be found in any man-of-war afloat; the men were 
worthy of their ship, and were trained to the perfec- 
tion that discipline and continuous drilling alone can 
effect. It took little more than five minutes to fid 
the maintop and fore-topgallant-masts, and to 
sway aloft the topgallant-yard. In two or three 
minutes more, the sfils were all let fall together and 
sheeted home; the hawser binding us to the buglah 
was cast adrift, to the intense delight of the lascars 
of our late consort; and we furged ahead just as if 
that old tub had been at anchor. 

And now began the excitement of a chase at sea. 
The sailors rubbed their hands, and danced with 
boisterous glee, as the “‘ old gal” as they affection- 
ately called her, sent the spray flying over the fore- 
castle in a briny shower that threw back the rays of 
the noontide sun. The wind had freshened, and was 
just the one to bring out her sailing qualities. The 
Rajpoot swept down, hawk-like, on the covey of 
frightened craft, whose commanders seemed utterly 
bewildered by her unexpected appearance, to judge 
by the way in which they handled their commands. 
Some lowered their sails, as if to deprecate pursuit, 
and then hoisted them again; some turned back to- 
wards the harbor; some continued their course; 
while others, again, pushed boldly out to sea. One 
was reminded of the haughty exclamation of 
Coriolanus: 





Like an eagle in a dove-cot, I 
Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli. 


We made straight for the centre of the squadron, 
and fired a blank cartridge from one gf our guns, as 
an order to them to heave to. It was disregarded. 
Sauve qui peut was the watchword among them, al- 
though, had they been gifted with an ordinary share 
of pluck, and shown fight, they might have escaped, 
for the combined crews stood to ours in the ratio of 
at least five to one, and, moreover, they all carried 
guns; but each skipper thought only of his own 
venture, and so they turned and fied. It certainly 
showed audacity on the part of the little schooner 
thus to dash in among such a force, for actually 
some of the buglahs were larger than she was; but 
often sheer audacity wins the day in naval encoun- 
ters, as Lord Cochrane proved when, carrying the 
entire broadside of his little vessel in his coat-pocket, 
he boarded and carried the Spanish frigate Esmeralda 
of fifty guns. 

Necessity obliged us to confine our attention to 
some of the runaways, fur we could not hope to cap- 
ture all. The captain soon made his choice. There 
was a greater probability of winning those coy fugi- 
tives who had pointed their prows seaward, for there 
no rocks and shoals could play the part of a stern 
duenna, and warn us off the fair charmers. We sin- 
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gled three vessels out of the ruck. Every sail that 
would draw was set below and alo‘t, until the little 
vessel was almost hid beneath the flowing canvas, 
which bellied out high above our heads, and stretched 
along the lower studding-sail boums like the wings of 
some white bird of ocean. The invigorating breeze 
blew from off the land with health-giving power, and 
jokes were bandied and bets laid as to the amount of 
the haul we should make. It would indeed be a 
piece of rare good luck it we should succeed in bag- 
ging all threo, but it was quiteonthecards. We were 
gaining on the fugitive craft—of that there could be 
no doubt. One, two, three hours passed, and we 
quickly neared the sternmost of them. The boats 
were made ready for lowering, the crews standing 
round them, with arms girt round their waists; for 
sometimes these slave-dealers, maddened by the loss 
of their projected gains, prefer measuring swords 
with the hated Feringhees to tamely yielding up to 
them their human cargo. 

The thirty-two-pounder pivot-gun was loaded, and 
the bulwarks lowered down; at a signal, the gun 
was run out, the vessel yawed a little, and a round- 
shot was sent on its message. So true was the aim 
of the captain of the gun, the shot went clean 
through the huge mainsail. It was a warning not 
to be denied; the slaver rounded to, and lowering 
her mainyard, surrendered at discretion. To let 
fly the studding-sail-sheets, throw everything aback, 
and lower the cutter with her crew and our second 
lieutenant, was the work of two minutes. The Raj- 
poot’s sails filled again, and we were off once more 
in pursuit. Well, to cut my yarn short, we brought 
the other two buglahs to their bearings after a 
smart chase, and befvure sunset all three were 
ours, with prize crews of ten men on board each. 
The native sailors were put in irons, tu avoid a 
rescue, for they were to the prize crews as three to 
one; and then we took stock of our slaves—slaves no 
longer, but freemen. 

There were one hundred and seven slaves in all, 
men, women and children, though chiefly coming 
under the two latter categories. In company with 
our prizes, we steered our course for Aden; and as 
the Rajpoot had to accommodate her rate of speed to 
that of the buglahs, we were a week in making that 
port. One morning, to the no small astonishment of 
the merchantmen lying in the harbor, we sailed in, 
towing our three consorts. I know the officers of H. 
M. S. Thunderclap were highly amused as the saucy 
Rajpoot made her appearance, dragging in triumph 
at her chariot wheels the three prizes, each as large 
as herself. And so that was the way we got to wind- 
ward of the slave-dealers. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY SOUTHERN PRIZE. 





BY J. ESPY. 





WE had reached the terminus of a wearisome 
march, over one of those wretched turnpikes con- 
necting the rude country villas of Virginia. A year 
previous I had left old Judge R.’s tutorship, enlisted 
when patriotism and gold were each at par, and for 
various feats of fuolhardiness at the seven days’ ac- 
tion before Richmond, Antietam, and several minor 
affairs, had finally won a captain’s bars, and com- 
mand of an attenuated company of twelve men. 

A detail for a commissioned officer for an unspeci- 
fied perilous duty had been placed in my hand. Now 
Lieutenant Johnson was suffering intensely from 
rheumatism, and my second lieutenant in the hospi- 
tal dressing a stump in white mourning shrouds, and 
composing an obituary on the loss of his leg; so the 
despatch simply indicated that I was wanted at head- 
quarters, and I at once reported there. 

“There is,” said the general, after the customary 
salute and greetings, ‘‘a communication to be car- 
ried at once to Colonel M——, at W——, twelve miles 
distant, to which there are three routes; and to make 
certain of the despatch reaching its destination, two 
other couriers beside yourse!f are detailed. You are 
to attempt the old Peckham Rwad; and, captain, 
should you succeed in this, be assured of a colonelcy, 
and some day—well, sad to say, falling stars are tar 
from rare. Receive my best wishes and fastest 
horse.” 

Selecting from the general's supply a rebel’s uni- 
form, I quickly changed my clothing, and mounting 
my charger, was soon traversing one of Dixie’s most 
dreary roads. Reader, were you ever, of a moonlight 
night, startling the dreadful stillness, anticipating 
dangers innumerable at every step, with not a friend 
in sight? I almost loved the excitement of the bat- 
tle-tield, but this loneliness was indescribable. A 
rabbit started from the roadside; an electric thrill of 
alarm permeated me throughout as I cocked my re- 
volver. A gray affair, like a rebel, appeared to be 
insidiously heading off my approach, on his hands 
and knees; but directly after the inimitable grunt of 
a porker calmed my consternation. 

As I gradually became accustomed to these objects 
of apprehension, I grew culpably careless, for, as I 
had about completed my tenth mile, I was suddenly 
brought up by the usual cry of sentries, ‘‘ Halt! who 
comes there?” 

“A friend,” I answered. 

“ Advance, friend, with the countersign,” growled 
he. 

I had not the countersign, but advanced to the 
guard; his bayonet rested on my horse’s thigh. I 
bent my head forward, and made an indistinct artic- 
ulation. 

“ What’s that?” queried he. 
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“A little louder,” said he, as he 
nearer my mouth. 

1 again muttered, and exclaimed, * 
man?” And sheering my horse, spv 
gallop. On looking back, I saw the | 
his comrades, one of whom gave ® 
harmless volley was fired, in directin - 
they showed some leniency to my ¢ 
form. 

In twenty minutes I had delivere: 
received a receipt, and was returning 
road, when, having completed about !' 
journey, I was again halted. [ tried u: 
“Louder!” fairly yelled the sent: 
caught one Yank under false colors to-’ 
Realizing the situation at once, I rv 
over and past him. A shot was fir 
tingled and hung paralyzed, This wa 
avolley. Ohorror! A stream of hot 
spurted from my horse’s neck. It 
hand into a horrid wound, grasped © 
my fingers, checked the purple strea: 
my spurs in the noble brute’s sides, ¢ 
Finally the gait of my horse grew ' 
must have ridden thus two miles. A‘ 
in sight. I felt slightly faint, and « 
companion—spurred him onward; b 
began to feel his wound, and made | 
himself of my grasp, which was ge 
feebler. Must I desert him? The 
but a few rods off, but the steed was 
ageable in his paroxysms of pain. Iv 
had not known how very weak I w: 
lated blood fell in large clots from 
staggered to the door and gave thre 
I was weak, sick and dizzy, and it gr: 
I appeared to be falling into a delight’ 
When I awoke, I thought myself 
craft with a silken bottom. A beau! ~ 
upon me with deepestsympathy. ‘1 

I solit quized. A substance—was it | 
was placed to my lips, as a soit ha» 
my head. This, all this, was certa’ ': 
drank the stimulants, looked fora 
glorious eyes of my fuir attendant, | 
pillow, ascertained that my theore! 
was but a featber-bed, which, in cont: 
hard soldiers’ couch, satisfactorily a 
delusion, and fell asleep. 

For two long months did my fair: 
and we became very intimate. I nec ~ 
details of our love; it would be but 
the same old book you have all read 
need I state how Nellie broke me 0! 
bubbles, or how willingly I returned 
and after a few months’ study was # ' 
bar. But call at Ivy Dale some afte: 
show you in the nursery my southe: 
little boy over a year old, who, were 
would be a most amiable little cheru' 








Wrs. Caudle’s Curtain 


LECTURE No. I. 


MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN AT A T/ 
FRIEND, AND ** Is ENOUGH TO PO! 
WITH TOBACCO 6MOKE, 


“I'm sure I don’t know who'd be 
I don’t know who'd tie themaelves 
they knew only half they’d have ' 
must stay at home, and be a drud; 
can go anywhere. It’s enough for : 
Cinderella by the ashes, whilst her ! 
drinking and singing at a tavern. 
How do 1 know you never sing? | 
you to say so; but if [ could hear 
you’re among the worst of ’em. 

“ And now, I suppose, it will be t 
night? If you think I’m going to si 
Caudle, you're very much mistaken 
not going. to get out of my warm b: 
either. No: nor Susan shan’t sit v 
nor you shan’t have a latch-key. 1 
sleep with the door upun the latch, 
before morning. 

“Faugh! pah! whewgh! That 
smoke! It’s enough to kill any dece: - 
know I hate tobaeco, and yet you ~ 
don't smoke yourself? What of U 
among people who do smoke, you're 
worse. You might as well smoke 
Better smoke yourself than come | 
people’s smoke all in your hair and » 

“1 never knew any good come to ’ 
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I repeated the mumble. 

“A little louder,” said he, as he edged his way 
nearer my mouth. 

1 again muttered, and exclaimed, ‘Are you deaf, 
man?” And sheering my horse, spurred him to a 
gallop. On looking back, I saw the fellow consult 
his comrades, one of whom gave an order, and a 
harmless volley was fired, in directing which I think 
they showed some leniency to my Confederate uni- 
form. 

In twenty minutes I had delivered my despatch, 
received a receipt, and was returning on the second 
road, when, having completed about five miles of my 
journey, I was again halted. I tried my old trick. 

“Louder!” fairly yelled the sentinel; ‘‘we’ve 
caught one Yank under false colors to-night.” 

Realizing the situation at once, I rushed my horse 
over and past him. A shot was fired, my left arm 
tingled and hung paralyzed. This was succeeded by 
avolley. Ohorror! A stream of hot arterial blood 
spurted from my horse’s neck. I thrust my right 
hand into a horrid wound, grasped the artery with 
my fingers, checked the purple stream, and digging 
my spurs in the noble brute’s sides, galloped for life. 

Finally the gait of my horse grew less spirited. I 
must have ridden thus two miles. A farm-house was 
in sight. I felt slightly faint,and urged my noble 
companion—spurred him onward; but ah! now he 
began to feel his wound, and made exertions to rid 
himself of my grasp, which was getting gradually 
feebler. Must I desert him? The plantation was 
but a few rods off, but the steed was getting unman- 
ageable in his paroxysms of pain. I dismounted, but 
had not known how very weak I was. The coagu- 
lated blood fell in large clots from my sleeve, as 1 
staggered to the door and gave three feeble knocks. 
I was weak, sick and dizzy, and it grew rapidly dark. 
I appeared to be falling into a delightful oblivion. 

When I awoke, I thought myself afloat in a fairy 
craft with a silken bottom. A beautiful face looked 
upon me with deepestsympathy. ‘Is this elysium?” 
I solik quized. A subst was it possible?—a cup 
was placed to my lips, as asott hand gently raised 
my head. This, all this, was certainly material. I 
drank the stimulants, looked fora moment in the 
glorious eyes of my fair attendant, fell back on the 
pillow, ascertained that my theoretical fairy craft 
was but a feutber-bed, which, in contrast to the cold, 
hard soldiers’ couch, satisfactorily accounted for the 
delusion, and fell asleep. 

For two long months did my fair nurse attend me, 
and we became very intimate. I need not repeat the 
details of our love; it would be but the re-binding of 
the same old book you have all read so oft. Neither 
need I state how Nellie broke me of chasing glory- 
bubbles, or how willingly I returned to Judge R.’s, 
and after a few months’ study was admitted to the 
bar. But call at Ivy Dale some afternoon, and I will 
show you in the nursery my southern prize, and my 
little boy over a year old, who, were he not teething, 
would be a most amiable little cherub. 








Wrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 


LECTURE No. II. 


MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN AT A TAVERN WITH A 
FRIEND, AND ‘*‘IS ENOUGH TO POISON A WOMAN” 
WITH TOBACCO SMOKE. 


“I’m sure I don’t know who’d be a poor woman! 
I don’t know who'd tie themselves up toa man, if 
they knew only half they’d have to bear. A wife 
must stay at home, and be a drudge, whilst a man 
can go anywhere. It’s enough for a wife to sit like 
Cinderella by the ashes, whilst her husband can go 
drinking and singing atatavern. You never sing? 
How do 1 know you never sing? It’s very well for 
you to say so; but if I could hear you, I dare say 
you’re among the worst of ’em. 

“ And now, I suppose, it will be the tavern every 
night? If you think I’m going to sit up for you, Mr. 
Caudle, you’re very much mistaken. No: and I’m 
not going. to get out of my warm bed to let you in, 
either. No: nor Susan shan’t sit up for you. No: 
nor you shan’t have a latch-key. I’m not going to 
sleep with the door upon the latch, to be murdered 
betore morning. 


“Faugh! pah! whewgh! That filthy tobacco 
smoke! It’s enough tokill any decent woman. You 
know I hate tobaeco, and yet you will do it. You 


don’t smoke yourself? What of that? If you go 
among people who do smoke, you’re just as bad, or 
worse. You might as well smoke—indeed, better. 
Better smoke yourself than come home with cther 
people’s smoke all in your hair and whiskers. 

“T never knew any good come to a man who went 
toa tavern. Nice companions he picks up there! 
Yes; people who make it a boast to treat their wives 
like slaves, and ruin their families. There’s that 
wretch, Harry Prettyman. See what he’s come to. 
He doesn’t now get home till two in the morning; 
and then in what a state! He begins quarrelling 
with the docr-mat, that his poor wife may be afraid 
to speak to him. A mean wretch! But don’t you 
think L’ll be like Mrs. Prettyman. No: I wouldn’t 
put up with it from the best man that ever trod. 
You’ll not make me afraid to speak to you, however 
you may swear at the door-mat. No, Mr. Caudle, 
that you wont. 

“ You don’t intend to stay out till two in the morn- 
ing? How do you know what you'll do when you 
get among such people? Men cau’t answer for 
themselves when they get boosing one with another. 
They never think of their poor wives, who are griev- 


ing and wearing themselves out at home. A nice 
headache you’ll have to-morrow morning,—or rather 
this morning; for it must be past twelve. You wont 
have a headache? It’s very well for you to say so, 
but I know you will; and then you may nurse your- 
self for me. Ha! that filthy tobacco smoke again! 
No; I shall not go to sleep like a good soul. How’s 
people to go to sleep when they’re suffocated? 

“Yes, Mr. Caudle, you’ll be nice and ill in the 
morning! But don’t you think I’m going to let you 
have your breakfast in bed, like Mrs. Prettyman. 
I'll not be such a fool. No; nor I wont have discredit 
brought upon the house by sending for soda-water 
early, for all the neighborhood to say, ‘Caudle was 
drunk last night.’ No: I’ve some regard for the dear 
children, if you haven’t. No: nor you shan’t have 
broth for dinner. Not a neck of mutton crosses my 
threshold, I can tell you. 

* You wont want soda,and you wont want broth? 
All the better. You wouldn’t get ’em if you did, I 
can assure you. Dear, dear, dear! That filthy to- 
bacco! I’m sure it’s enough to make me as bad as 
youare. Talking about getting divorced,—I’m sure 
tobacco ought to be good grounds. How little dues a 
woman think, when she marries, that she gives her- 
self up to be poisoned! You men contrive to have it 
all of your own side, you do. Now if I was to go and 
leave you and the children, a pretty noise there’d be! 
You, however, can go and smoke no end of pipes and 
— You didn’t smoke? It’s all the same, Mr. Caudle, 
if you go among smoking people. Folks are known 
by their company. You’d better smoke yourself, 
than bring home the pipes of all the world. 

“ Yes, I see how it will be. Now you’ve once gone 
to a tavern, you’ll always be going. You'll be com- 
ing home tipsy every night; and tumbling down and 
breaking your leg, and putting out your shoulder; 
and bringing all sorts of disgrace and expense upon 
us. And then you'll be getting into a street fight— 
O,1I know your temper too well to doubt it, Mr. 
Caudle—and be knocking down some of the police. 
And then JI know what will follow. It must follow. 
Yes, you’ll be sent for a month or six weeks to the 
treadmill. Pretty thing that, for a respectable trades- 
man, Mr. Caudle, to be put upon the treadmill with 
all sorts of thieves and vagabonds, and—there, again, 
that horrible tobacco!—and riffraff of every kind. I 
should like to know how your children are to hold up 
their heads, after their father has been upon the 
treadmill? No; [wont go tosleep. And I’m not 
talking of what’s impossible. I know it will all hap- 
pen—every bit of it. If it wasn’t for the dear chil- 
dren, you might be ruined and I wouldn’t so much 
as speak about it, but—O dear, dear! at least you 
might go where they smoke good tobacco—but I can’t 
forget that 1’m their mother. At least, they shall 
have one parent. 

“Taverns! Never didaman go to a tavern who 
didn’t die a beggar. And how your pot-companions 
will laugh at you when they see your name in the 
“Gazette!” For it must happen. Your business is 
sure to fall off; for what respectable people will buy 
toys for their children of a drunkard? You’re nota 
drunkard! No: but you will be—it’s all the same. 

“You've begun by staying out till midnight. By- 
and-by ’twill be all night. But don’t you think, Mr. 
Caudle, you shall ever have akey. I know you. 
Yes; you’d do exactly like that Prettyman, and what 
did he do, only last Wednesday? Why, he let him- 
self in about four in the morning, and brought home 
with him his pot-companion, Puity. His dear wite 
woke at six, and saw Prettyman’s dirty beots at her 
bedside. And where was the wretch, her husband? 
Why, he was drinking down stairs—swilling. Yes; 
worse than a midnight robber, he’d taken the keys 
out of his dear wite’s pockets—ha! what that poor 
creature has to bear!—and had got at the brandy. 
A pretty thing for a wife to wake at six in the morn- 
ing, and instead of her husband to see his dirty boots! 

“But I'll not be made your victim, Mr. Cauule, 
notI. You shall never get at my keys, for they shall 
lie under my pillow—under my own head, Mr. 
Caudle. 

**You’ll be ruined, but if I can help it, you shall 
ruin nobody but yourself. 

“ O, that hor—hor—hor—i—ble tob—ac—co!” 

To this lecture Caudle aftixes no comment. A cer- 
tain proof, we think, that the man had nothing to 
say for himself. 
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THE PAST. 





BY THUNDERBOLT, 


A GLANCE at the past is not only amusing but in- 
teresting, and the young of the present generation 
wili duubtless be pleased to learn something of it. 
There is much history of Boston that is unwritten, 
and a few facts concerning the ‘olden times” may 
prove interesting to your readers. Many and many 
a locality, as familiar to a former generation as are 
the State House and the Old South to us of the pres- 
ent, has been swept away, and not a vestige remains 
to hint of its former distinction. 

The residents of Beacon Hill will hardly be able to 
realize now that they once had a ropewalk so near 
them; and they have no recollection, probably,. of 
the brothers Austin who carried it on, and at the 
same time kept a fine store on Long Wharf. These 
good men, as well as many others of their neighbors, 
thought it no crime, in going to and from their places 
of business, or when the bell rung eleven, to step 
into the “ sign of the Punch Bowl” in Dock Square, 





kept by Mrs. Baker, and get a nice warm punch. 


There was “ no law agin it,” as the legislative mem- 
ber from Gooseberry Hollow emphatically remarks. 

Those living in the neighborhood of the present 
City Hall, had their ‘‘ Cromwell’s Head,” as we now 
have our “ Parker’s,” and very near the same spot, 
kept by one Joshua Brackett, who was noted in his 
day for providing for the wants of the inner man, in 
the departments of solids and fluids. 

On Barrett’s Wharf, in Aun street, there wasa 


MUSIC OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


The disentombing of, Assyrian sculptures and the 
deciphering of Assyrian and Egyptian inscriptions, 
have opened new fields of investigation in almost 
every department of masonic knowledge. Among the 
branches of science which have shured in these dis- 
coveries, that of music has been benefited largely. 
The accounts of ancient musical instruments were 
vague, and our ideas, especially of Hebrew music, 





sign of the Dog and Pot; but what its signifi 

was we are unable to say, at this lateday. All we 
know is, that William Cordwell, a brazier, occupied 
the shop bearing this sign. 

In Newbury street, now # part of Washington 
street, there was a tavern kept by Israel Hatch, hav- 
ing for asign the “Grand Turk,” by which name it 
was known for many years, while it continued as 
one of the principal hotels. 

We have often heard of Peter Smink, and most 
people have supposed that the name possessed no 
individuality; but we are happy to say that Peter 
Smink is not a myth; he really “lived, moved, and 
had a being,” as early as 1789, and was a musician 
and silk dyer, and resided in what is now known as 
Elm street, where he carried on business. 

The town at this period was not deficient in repre- 
sentatives of the learned professions. Among the 
physicians were Drs. Appleton and Warren, residing 
in School street; Dr. Bulfinch, in Bowdoin Square; 
Drs. Welch and Eustis in Sudbury street rs. 
Windship, Pecker and Rand, in what is now er 
street; Danforth in Tremont street; Hayward and 
Whipple, in what is now Washington street; Dexter, 
in Milk street; Jarvis, in Common street; Leavitt, 
in Steinford street; Sp , in Cambridge street, and 
Drs. Kast and Rogerson in what is now Ann street. 
Such were the principal and leading physicians as 
long ago as 1789. _ 

Among the ministers were Belknap, Everett and 
Clark, residing in Summer street; Eliot, Gair and 
Stillman, in Salem street; Eckley, in Milk street; 
Freeman, in School street; Howard, in Lynde street ; 
Lathrop, in North Square; Parker, in Pond street, 
and Montague, in Ann street. Many of these streets 
were embraced in the * court end ” of the town, and 
bore very little resemblance to their present condition. 

Among the popular apothecaries of those days may 
be mentioned Clark, Greenleaf, Haskins, Phillips, 
Smith and Scollay, whose stores were on what is now 
Washington street; Hall, Morse, Noyes and Webster, 
on what is now North street, and Page, on Union 
street. 

These stray waifs picked up from the stream of 
time, and presented in this concise form, may afford 
a few moments’ enjoyment to such as glance hastily 
over the columns of a paper. They remind us of 
what Boston was nearly a hundred years ago, and 
who were some of its principal and most useful 
inhabitants. 
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MASONIC VISITORS EXPECTED. 


At the dedication of our Temple, on the 24th of June, 
a large number of masonic guests may be expected. 
They will come from all parts of the country, as 
private individuals and as organized bodies, so it be- 
hooves the Boston fraternity to begin to take some 
measures for the entertainment of their friends. We 
see it stated that the Knights Templars of Washing- 
ton talk of accompanying President Johnson to Bos- 
ton, to participate in the servives of dedication. These 
Sir Knights number some of the most distinguished 
gentlemen in the country, and they should havea 
glorious reception and entertainment if they make a 
pilgrimage to our shores. We must remember that 
when the Boston Encampment contemplated a South- 
ern tour, a year or two since, word was sent that the 
Sir Knights of Washington would take care of their 
old friends, and see that they were provided for when 
they reached the capital. Now is the time for us to 
retaliate and show our hospitality. Invitations should 
at once be d tched, urging attend and prom- 
ises of knightly courtesy, and we have no doubt but 
that the Templars of Washington would make some 
sacrifices for the sake of being with us un the import- 
ant event alluded to. 

There is no doubt but that the president will be 
with uson the 24th. He has promised to come if 
public duties do not prevent. We must give hima 
welcome, not on political grounds, but because he is 
president of the United States, and the office is to be 
respected, no matter who fills the position. With 
politics we have nothing to do, and those who sneer 
at the Boston fraternity because they have extended 
to Mr. Jubhnson a courtesy which would be given to 
any one occupying the White House, should recollect 
that Masons do not allow their prejudices to warp 
their judgment when extending invitations to dis- | 
tinguished guests. We hope that the president will 
visit us. We can promise him a warm welcome. 
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VisITING Sik KnNIGHTS.— One evening last week , 
a delegation of Sir Knights of the Hugh de Payne 
Encampment, of Keene, N. H., paid a visit to their 
namesake of Malden, and witnessed the work of our 





suburban Sir Knights. Our New Hampshire friends 
were well taken care of. 


were fused, till recently sculptures and paintings 
have been brought to light which delineate the mu- 
sical instruments of early Oriental nations, and in a 
number of cases veritable specimens have been dis- 
entombed. Such, in example, is an Egyptian harp 
tuund in Thebes, with its strings yet perfect enough 
to vibrate again, after a silence of three thousand 
years. 

The more recent investigations prove that the 
parent of all known musical science is Assyria. From 
the Assyrians, the Hebrews, and the Egyptians, and, 
indeed, all Eastern nations, derived their knowledge 
of music. The unveiled monuments show that in 
the time of Sennacherib music was a highly cultured 
art, and must have existed through generations. 
This polished nation used a harp of twenty strings, 
the frame of which was four feet high, which accom- 
panied minstrel songs, or was borne in the dance. 
The lyre of tortoise shell, the double pipe, the trum- 
pet, drum and bell wére common. Even of the bag- 
pipe, representations have been described, though 
none of stringed instruments like the violin played 
with the bow. 

In all delineations of social or worshipping assem- 
blies, musical instruments very like our modern ones 
have a prominent place. The Hebrew music, in the 
time of the Exodus, was purely Egyptian; but it was 
much modified subsequently in associations with 
Asiatic nations. In the Temple of Jerusalem, ac- 
cording to the Talmud, stood a powerful organ, con- 
sisting of a wind chest with ten holes, containing ten 
pipes, each pipe capable of emitting ten different 
sounds by means of finger holes, so that a hundred 
sounds could be produced by it. It was provided 
with two pairs of bellows and ten keys, so that it 
could be played with the fingers. According to the 
Rabbins, it could be heard a great distance from the 
Temple, and some masonic historians state in the 
most confident manner that our Grand Master, 
Solomon, performed the duties of his office to the 
music of that organ. 





UTILITY OF FREEMASONRY. 


The utility of Freemasonry has always been a mat- 
ter of public pretension by Masons, and many seem- 
ingly incredible things have been wrought by cabal- 
istic words or signs given at the right time. We 
recently heard of a case where a sea captain, in the 
hands of the Terra del Fuegoans, was on the point 
of being converted into a fancy roast, and remem r- 
ing to give the sign it was recognized by a savage 
brother who rushed to hisrescue. Many of the stories 
are true, doubtless, and are excellent vouchers tur 
the utility of Masonry. There was a story told, per- 
haps in mischief, by a Texan just on the puint of 
immolation by a band of Mexicans, who remembered 
to have read of the benefit of Masonry when one was 
in a hobble, who cried out, ‘‘ Stop, don’t kill me; I’m 
uot a Mason, but I’ve always had an excellent opinion 
of ’em.” The appeal saved his life, of course! But 
Masons are properly admitted only on the assurance 
that they apply from no mercenary motives—or, in- 
decd, from any motives, except a profound respect 
for the order of which they have heard. But the 
utility doesn’t appear, if we shut out of sight the idea 
of personal benefit. It is not a merely ornameutal 
institution, and benefit does and should result trom 
it. It may not plead directly for benetit in business 
or in the activities of life, but it operates in them; a 
brother’s claim is regarded, all things being equal, 
over that of another, by a law that even the institu- 
tion cannot change—the law of associative sympathy 
and kindness. The utility, therefure, is an effect of 
the order, rather than an attribute of it, but it never- 
theless belongs to it. There are times, however, 
when we conceive that a direct appeal may be made 
to a Mason, as such, for aid in business, but such 
rarely occur. The influence should be, as far as 
practicable, the result of the mutual syn: pathy that 
grows up between the mewbers of the institution, 
aud to admit aught beside this would cause endless 
trouble. 





TITHE NEXT DELUGE. 

A French work recently published maintains that 
every ten thousand five hundred years the waters of 
the sea pass trom one pole to the other, submerging 
and overwhelming, in their passage, the earth and 
allits inhabitants. According to the author of this 
theory, M. Paul de Juuvencel, the last«f these del- 
uges occurred four thousand years ago; the next one 
is due in six thousand years more. M Jouvencel re- 









counts this great cosmical drama with the vigor and 
pictorial effect of an eye-witness. Six thousand years 
—sixty centuries—then only are left to us wherein 
to do our whole world’s work, and to complete and 
perfect the civilization which has yet hardly dawned 
upon the greater number of mankind! Sixty old 





men may touch hands across the interval between 
the present moment and the last hour of the world 
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as it exists; then all will be finished, all consumed ; 
all will disappear! the sea for ten thousand five 
hundred years, in its immeasurable depths, will 
crush out our history, and leave nothing of it all but 
a few fossils! So, at least, says M. Jouvencel. 
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THE DESERTED CHURCH. 


ss BY MAY BRADFORD. 





On yen church-tower the clinging ivies climb, 
And close conceal the withering touch of time. 
With slow and stealthy step the mosses creep 
Far up the ancient gable’s dizzy steep. 


The wintry winds their wildest revels hold, 
Around the altar generations old; 

From fleecy snow fantastic forms they wreathe, 
And fancy hears the mimic prayers they breathe. 


All silent now the massive belfry bell, 

Which rang in days of yore, with gladdening swell, 
Its peal far out upon the summer air, 

And startled from repose the birdling pair. 


Each Sabbath morn, with deep, sonorous sound, 

It broke the stillness of the country round; 

And soon, from wooded path and blooming lay, 

Were seen quaint figures churchward wend their way. 


Then oft a merry peal awoke the air, 

And at the altar kneeled a bridal pair; 
But, following soon upon the marriage-bell, 
The listeners heard a solemn funeral knell: 


And one by one they passed beneath its sound 
To sweet repose beneath each grassy mound; 
Their spirit feet the heavenly aisles soft press, 
With never-wearying tread, and echoless. 
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Che Fortune of O'Halloran. 
A TALE OF FONTENOY. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 

IN one of a long row of tents, near the village of 
Fontenoy, and somewhat in the rear of the main 
French army, half-a-dozen Irish soldiers were shel- 
tered from the slowly falling rain of an April evening, 
What a group it was! What a’strength of muscle in 
the iron limbs; what blended lines of sensuality, hu- 
mor, courage and magnanimity in the frank, fierce, 
honest faces. 

“Itisashame, as ye wor saying, O’Grady,” re- 
marked Michael Maguire, taking a black pipe from 
his mouth, “that Johnny Crapeaud, wid his frog- 
aiting, should have the top of the hill, and the likes of 
us in the rear. Why did we come all the way from 
Ireland, but to fight batthles?” 

“Thrue for you, Michael,” said Pat Mahoney; “if 
we are niver to be kilt atall, what did we come to the 
continint for? If it was to die of ould age, sure, and 
couldn’t we have done that at home?” 

“Will we get letthers the night?” asked Mac- 
farlan. 

“ Letthers, is it?” said O'Rourke. ‘No, sure, the 
mail didn’t come yet. Father Sheghan tells me that 
the roads are very wit and slobbery, intirely. By the 
same token, O'Halloran, I’m glad your people have 
come safe over the wather—the ould father, wid his 
gray hair, and the mother and thechilder. SorryamI 
to say, Ireland is the divil’s own hole for dacent peo- 
ple, the day. Ah, begorra! but it’s mad I am when 
I think of it; and we here in the rear of the whole 
arrumy, to shtand and see the French tight our bat- 
thles for us. They kape us in reserve, because we 
are the best of the force; but I ax ye now, what good 
is the very best, if it’s never to be used?” 

“ Thrue it is what ye say,O’Rourke,” said O'Grady; 
“but we may give Cuinberland a taste yet. Kape yer 
powther dulry, man.” 

Soon the conversation, turning entirely upon the 
wrongs of Ireland, became exceedingly animated. As 
the men spoke of the desolation wrought in the dear 
scenes of their childhood, the varying expressions of 
their several faces were remarkable. The predom- 
inating emotions were sorrow and rage, both of which 
did them honor. They spoke of disgusting barbarities, 
of incredible cruelties. Priests had been hunted from 
their homes; women and children murdered upon 
their own hearthstones, or driven forth to perish in 
the bleak fields. Gray-haired men had been impaled 
upon bayonets; and infants, whose mothers could 
never answer more, left wailing by the roadside. O, 
it was terrible! The soluiers grew more and more 
vehement, grinding their teeth with fury. 

“Think of the O’Connors,” said O’Rourke, “ all 
scatthered and dhriven to the wilds; not a cow ora 
pig left to them by the thieving divils. Omurra! but 
let me get at them! And Father O’Mooney, that 
dared to speak the brave word for his people, shtruck 
down at the very door of his chapel! And the 
O’Donahoes and the O’Sullivans—blessed mother 
above! will it never come to the cold iron? and the 
the divils within a mile of us!” 

Saying this, O'Rourke stepped from the tent, and 
commenced striding to and froin the darkness. He 
was soon joined by O'Halloran. These two soldiers 
represented a class of men at the present day no- 
where to be fuund. Both were sons of noble families 
whose pedigree might be traced far back to Brian 
Borhome, yet both were privates in that gallant 
brigade which held it sufficient honor to fight for 
king and holy church against the usurping House of 
Hanover. In personal appearance, nothing save a 
fierce dignity of manner distinguished them from 
their comrades. Their brogue, surely, was broad 
enough. Now, however, that they were alone, they 
spoke the rich, ancient Irish, probably the most ex- 
i ham language upon earth; all soul, beauty and 





' cannon of the hated Sassenagh, while furbidden by 
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vehemence, and differing as widely from the English 
as the latter does from the Greek. 

Ts it you, O'Halloran?” said O'Rourke. “Are you 
dreaming yet of the O’Connors, my boy? It drives 
me mad, as well as you—hunted from their home 
like beasts! The brave O’Connors!’’ 


insult; but I hope for the best; she may already 


Her father, a descendant from Rhoderic O’Connor, 
the last of Ireland’s kings, has all the just pride of 
his race; yet in that respect, I am surely his equal, for 
you are not ignorant of the lineage of the O'Hallo- 
rans. You know that the name of my family is linked 
with Ireland’s glory. Colonel O'Connor acknowledges 
the nobility of my house, but our lands, our titles 
are gone; and though to-day he can be little wealth- 
ier than myself, he still has powerful friends in France 
and [reland, while lam a private soldier. When I 
came to the continent, multitudes were before me, 
allseeking commissions in the Irish Brigade. My 
name and birth were recognized, but there was no 
epaulette fur me. In common with many other sons 
of noble houses, I enlisted in the ranks, determined 
to uphold the honor of my people, in the sight of God 
if notofman. Colonel O’Connor is safe in France, 
and Mary, with her adventurous brothers, may yet 
reach him in some swift war-vessel of that gallant 
nation. Yet whatamI todo? I, a private in the 
Irish Brigade. Would that I had retained my free- 
dom, or could win a position equa! to my name.” 

* Cheer up, O’Halloran,” said O’Rourke, “‘ your day 
may come. We may fight to-morrow, and a battle 
is a great wave that leaves nothing as it found it. 
Blessings upon your Mary! What a sweet creature 
she was in the schoolday time, when you and I were 
so happy in the old land; and how she grew the 
beauty of the country-side, with eyes like the wild 
vivlets. The holy saints protect her!” 

** God bless you, Patrick O’Rourke!” cried O'Hal- 

loran, ‘* whether we two live or die on the morrow!” 
They pressed euch other's hands, entered the rude 
tent, and threw themselves each upon his soldier’s 
couch. 
Morning was ushered in by a scattering fire of 
skirmishers, the prelude to one of the fiercest battles 
recorded in history. The British army under Cum- 
berland attacked the French line with great vigor, 
but with what result we may gather from the old 
historical ballad: 


“Thrice at the lines of Fontenoy the English column 
failed, 

And twice the lines of San Antoine the Dutch in vain 
aszailed.”’ 


Cumberland was in despair; for, though the English 
troops fought with heroic courage, utter defeat stared 
them in the face. But, in a fair field, to conquer an 
English army is almost impossible. John Bull strikes 
hard, and fights long. Meanwhile, the Irish Brigade 
stood inactive in reserve, and who shall describe the 
feeling of those brave men, as they listened to the 


rigid discipline to take part in the conflict! O, the 
whispered execrations that passed from ear to ear! 
The roar of cannon was dying away, and Sassenagh 
had been defeated by other hands, and they not per- 
mitted to strike a blow for dear old Ireland! 

But the battle assumed a new aspect. An English 
army had never yet been beaten by equal numbers, 
and Cumberland was determined that the present 
instance should form no exception, even if half his 
army should be sacriticed to success. He remember- 
ed the conquering Marlborough—thought of Ramil- 
lies and Blenhei Six th i men formed in 
column, advanced upon the centre of the French. 
The cannon of the English swept all the ground be- 
fore them; and the chvicest troops of Louis XV. re- 
coiled before this terrible avalanche. On every side, 
the king saw imagined victory turned to discomtiture. 
He was frenzied with mortification. Spurring to the 
side of Marshal Saxe, he exclaimed: 

“Marshal, this must not be! Have you no remedy 

to propose? no counter-current to turn this dreadfal 
tide? France! France! O Heaven! what will be- 
come of her honor?” 
* Your majesty,” cried Saxe, “ behind yonder hill 
are three thousand bayonets, and beneath evéry 
bayonet a hero. On them I rest my hope. Lord 
Clare, let the Irish Brigade advance to this spot.” 

In a moment, the brigade was in motion, and then 
it halted under the eye of the king. The monarch’s 
heart swelled with emotion, as he looked into the 
faces of those gallant men. Elsewhere around him 
all was shame and dishonor; but O, what reas- 
surance he caught from those fierce, eager faces! 
The British column was steadily advancing; the 
French were flying in confusion. At the head of the 
enemy’s column, King Louis perceived the tall form 
of its commander, Lord Hay, his flowing heron plume 
dancing jauntily in the battle smoke, as the gallant 
nobleman waved on his troops. It was a glorious 
sight, that single commanding figure advancing in 
the face of death, cheering on his host of chosen 
grenadiers, all tall, stately men, wearing the im- 
mense shakos common to the armies of the time. 





“What else should be my dream, O'Rourke? O | A spontaneous shout leaped up from the hearts of 
Mary, ashtore! what will become of thee? Even | 
now, Mary O’Connor may be exposed to want and | 


have embarked for France. Her brothers, if they es- | A deadly fire of cannon swept the field; and behind 
caped the vigilance of those Saxon devils, would not this they beheld line upon line of bayonets, grasped 
leave her behind. But, shall I ever behold hér? 


| praises of the Irish Brigade passed from mouth to 





os ‘Lord Clare,” said Marshal Sane: pointing towards 
the advancing column, “there is yourenemy. The 
rest I leave to you.” 

Lord Clare turned to his troops. 

“Irishmen!” he said, “ yonder is Sassenagh; the 
day of vengeance bas come. Remember Limerick!” 





the soldiers; the Irish trumpets sounded the charge; 
and with teeth close set, the furious mass dashed on. 
The prospect before them was by no means inviting. 


in hands no less vice-like than theirown. They were 
rushing upon tall grenadiers, who made no child’s 
play of battle, and wlose numbers far exceeded theirs. 
On they rushed. O’Halloran, in the grim platoon, 
sprang forward with levelled bayonet, seeing only 
the enemy, thirsting only for vengeance upon the 
hatedSaxon. Hundreds of the brigade fell ere reach- 
ing the foe, but our young Celt regarded it not. He 
saw not when stout O’Grady rolled in blood; he knew 
not when brave Patrick O’Rourke shouted his last 
shout, as the Saxon bullet pierced his heart—“ Re- 
member Limerick!” It was a dreadful struggle 
when the sons of outraged Erin grappled with their 
broad-shouldered foemen; but it was brief. There 
was mighty strength in those Irish arms, nerved by 
the memory of a thousand wrongs. 


“On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy ! hark to that flerce hurrah ; 

*Revenge! remember Limerick! dash down the Sas- 
senagh !" 

Like lions leaping on a fold, when mad with hunger's 
pang, 

Right up against the English line the Irish exiles 
sprang. 

Bright was their steel, ‘tis bloody now; their guns are 
filled with gore; 

Through shattered ranks, and severed files, and trampled 
flags, they tore."’ 


O, what a glorious day for the descendants of 
Brian the Bold! 
** On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 
With bloody plumes the Irish stand, the field is fought 
and won!"’ 


Dreadful had been the slaughter, but the victory 
wascomplete. With his torn and mangled army, the 
Duke of Cumberland fied from the terrible field. 
Fifteen thousand of his men had fallen in six hours! 
As the sun went down upon the blood-red hill where 
the Irish had met their enemies, a number of mount- 
ed officers might have been seen gazing with mingled 
sorrow and pride at the heaps of slaughter, while the 


mouth. Many an expression did they hear from the 
wounded, characteristic of the dear, green island. 

* God bless you, Lord Clare!” cried a dying soldier. 
“‘T’m only sorry l’ve but one life to give, for you and 
the old land!” 

It’s a bad leg they’ve given me, the divils,” said 
another, ‘‘ but I gave many a one of them a bad head, 
80 we’re more than even!” 

Suddenly Lord Clare reined up his horse. 

** O'Halloran, my brave O’Halloran! do I find you 
here? God grant you are not mortally hurt!” 

“The last of the O’Hallorans, my lord; but I’m 
glad it was in no worse cause. Is that his majesty? 
Will you tell him the poor O’Halloran has a trifle 
here for him?” 

Louis XV. sprang from his horse, and approached 
the wounded man with painful interest. 

“Sire,” said O’Halloran, “1 this day heard your 
majesty express a wish; and from the moment of 
learning your desire, I set my life upon its fulfil- 
ment.” 

Thrusting a hand in his bosom, he drew fortha 
gleaming heron plume, and presented it to the king. 
“This, sire,” he said “is an involuntary tribute 
from Lord Hay. 1 would have brought his lordship 
himself to your majesty, had I not received more 
bayonet wounds than I could well carry. Vouchsafe, 
sire, to accept the offering.” 





Prenee, whet trace their descent from 0’ Halloran, of 
Fontenoy; and through his beautiful wite, to Rhod- 
eric O'Connor; thence back to the most ancient kings 
of Erin. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR ROBERT ROGERS, 

A SOLDIER during the French and Indian wa's, 
was a native of Londonderry, N. H. His father, 
James Rogers, an Irishman, was one of the early 
settlers of the town; but moved to Dunbarton, N. 
H., and was one of the first settlers there. He was 
shot in the woods, his dress of a fur cap and coar-e 
black clothes caused him to be mistaken for a bear. 
In 1755, Robert Rogers enlisted in the British army, 
and was soon afterwards appointed captain of one of 
three companies raised in New Hampshire, to pro- 
ceed against the Indians. In 1756, he was promot- 
ed to the rank of major, and had command of his 
celebrated corps, which was known as “ Rogers’s 
Rangers.” 

Most of the Rangers were natives of Londonderry 
and the immediate vicinity, and in skirmishes with 
parties of the Indians, in scouring the woods, and 
procuring intelligence of hostile movements, they 
performed active and important service. Many anec- 
dotes of perilous adventure and hair-breadth escape 
are related of them. At one time, Major Rogers, 
with a small party of his Rangers, was nearly sur- 
rounded by the Indians, on the northwest shore of 
Lake George. Major Rogers being on snow-shoes, 
made the best of his way to the top of a high rock 
which overhung the lake. Having thrown his hav- 
ersack and other cumbrous articles over the preci- 
pice, he turned himself about in his snow-shoes, with- 
out moving them, and, having fastened them on in 
the reversed position, descended to the lake by an- 
other and less precipitous path. The Indians in 
pursuit, arriving at the top of the rock, perceived 
two sets of tracks leading to the rock, and none lead- 
ing from it, and q tly supp 1 that two of 
the fugitives had attempted to d 1 to the lake at 
that place,-and had perished. Soon after, however, 
to their astonishment, they saw Rogers, at a consid- 
erable distance, making his escape upon the ice, and 
believing that he had descended the precipice in 
safety, concluded that he was under the immediate 
protection of the Great Spirit, and did not venture to 
pursue him. The rock has since been known by the 
name of “ Rogers’s Slide.” 

As early as 1755, four expeditions were undertaken 
by the British to drive the French from America. 
The one conducted by General Monckton, who pro- 
ceeded against Nova Scotia, was successful. Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, who marched against Crown Puint did 
not meet with success. 

‘General William Shirley, Governor of Massachu- 

setts, was appointed jer of an expedition 
against Niagara, but not meeting with success, he 
was in the next year superseded by General Aber- 
crombie. Major General Edward Braddock pro- 
ceeded against Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburg; in 
July, 1755, his whole army was defeated; all of his 
officers, who were wounded, were killed, except his 
aid, Colonel Washington, afterwards General George 
Washington, who had already given proofs of those 
mnilitary talents, by which he afterwards conducted 
the American army to victory, and his country to 
independence. 
In 1759, General Jeffrey Amherst, while command- 
er of the forces, sent Major Rogers from Crown Point 
to destroy the Indian village of St. Francis, which 
service was performed; their town being completely 
destroyed, and two hundred Indians killed. Rogers 
was obliged to return by the way of the Connecticut 
River. During the march, his party suffered great 
hardships. 














“Thanks, Baron O’Halloran!” said the king. 
“And happy is Louis XV. that in performing his , 
promise, he can do so without casting dishonor upon | 
the proud nobility of France. We have heard, from | 
Lord Clare, the story of your ancient but oppressed | 
family; and no less by birth than character, you are 
the peer of nobles. We must not lose you, brave’ 
friend; many happy days, we trust, are in store for 
you in our own dear France, if not in redeemed Ire- 
land.” Then turning to those around him, he add- 
ed, ‘‘Let Baron O’Halloran have the instant at- 
tendance of our best surgeon. See that he is carried 
carefully from the field.” 

For many days the young baron lay helpless in the 
camp, listening to the roar of cannon, while the 
French army besieged Tourney. But at length, one 
sweet May morning, from a dream of dear old Ireland, 
he awoke with renewed strength and hope. At first 
he started with surprise. Was it a continuation of 
his dream, or a blessed reality? a woman or an angel 
that bent above him? Then the sweet truth rushed 
upon his heart. 

““Mary, mavoureen! God bless you, ashtore!” 
And the wounded hero wept like a child. Mary 





O'Connor, her round arm encircling the neck of her 
soldier, sank on her knees by his side, murmuring 
only ‘ acushla machree!” 





*¢ Gold, rank and everlasting honor,” cried the ex- 
cited monarch, ‘to the man who will bring me that 
plume!” | 

“ Be jabers! your majesty, but that’s a thing worth | 
thrying for!’ exclaimed O'Grady, thinking Louis» 





could understand the brogue. | 


Would the reader learn the sequel? I have only 
to say that Louis XV. forgot not that titles are empty | 
without lands and gold; but for every royal gift he | 
received a rich equivalent in the great military ! 
| Services of the Baron O'Halloran. The Irish chief- 
tain never revisited his native land; but to this day, 
there are leaders of high repute in the army of 


After serving in the Cherokee war, he was ap- 
pointed in 1766, Governor of Michilimackinac. Ac- 
| cused of a plot for plundering the fort and joining the 
| French, he was sent in irons to Montreal, and tried 
| by a court-martial, but was, however, honorably ac- 
quitted. In 1769, he went to England, and was pre- 
sented to the king. He afterwards returned to Amer- 
ica, and upon the breaking out of the Revolution, he 
espou-ed the cause of the king, and joined the enemy. 
While commanding a detachment near Mamaroneck, 
he narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, October 
21st, 1776, by a party of American soldiers sent out 
by Major General Lord Stirling. 

in 1777, Major Rogers went to England, where he 
died. His name appears on the list of loyalists who 
were proscribed by an act of the New Hampshire 
Legislature in 1778. He published, in London, a 
journal of the military services of the Rangers during 
the French and Indian wars, and an account of 
North America. 


TRICKS WITH FLOWERS. 

There is one curious trick that can be played with 
flowers. In one quarter of a minute a dablia that is 
all purple can be changed so that every petal shall 
be tipped yellow. This is simply done by burning 
some brimstone, and holding the flowers a few sec- 
onds in the fumes. The change is instantaneous; and 
when there are no fancy tipped dahlias, it astonished 
everybody who did not know it and saw the meta- 
morphosis. Other flowers are subject to change by 
the fumes of brimstone, which discharges the color 
wherever it reaches. The experiment is easily tried 
by lighting a few lucifer matches. 
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The World in Winiature. | 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 
What makes a king ?—not riches, 
What makes a queen ?—not power. 
What man can give and take back, 
May vanish in an hour. 


But he or she is monarch 
Who craves not after pelf; 

And each one has a kingdom 
Who rightly governs self. 


Real estate is so high in some parts of London that | 
the purchaser now has almost literally to cover it 
with gold to purchaseit. In important business cen- 
tres in that city the sites fur recently erected build- 
ings have cost nearly £700 the square yard, or not 
far from £25 per square foot. This is at the rate of 
more than £3,000,000 per acre, and as a London pa- 
per computes, it takes 7,120,000 sovereigns, lying | 
close together and flat, to cover an acre, 80 that the 
price of an acre would give it an unbroken layer ot 
gola about one-third in thickness of a sovereign. 
Everybody except real estate owners supposes that | 
the price will some day cease to rise, but the point is | 
not yet in sight. 

‘ There is,” says Victor Hugo, “in Napoleon's 

table in his study a drawer frequently half open. | 
He takes thence a paper, reads it toa minister. It 
is a decree. The minist nts or if he 
dissents, Louis Napoleon throws the paper back inte 
the drawer, where there are many other papers, 
bundles of papers—the dreams of an all-potent man 
—shuts the drawer, takes out the key, and leaves the 
room without saying a word. The minister bower 
and retires delighted with the deference which has 
been paid to his opinion. Next morning the decree 
is in the Moniteur.” 
Old Cooper is a Dutchman, and like many another 
man, of whatever nationality, has a wife that i> 
“some.” One day the old man got into trouble with 
a neighbor, which resulted ina tight. The neighbo 
was getting the better of the old man, who was re- 
sisting his antagonist to the best of his ability, when 
his wife broke out with ‘Lie still, Cooper, if he kills 
you, I’ll sue him for damages!” 





Wheeling matches have recently become very pop- 
ular in some portions of Pennsylvania, All the con- 
testants for the prize are required to be blindfolded 
in turn, take hold of the handles of a wheelbarrow, 
turn three times round, and then wheel towards a 
stake, the one approaching nearest being the winner. 
When letely blindtolded the mark is pretty 
difficult to hit, and in many cases persons will whee) 
very far off, or perhaps in an entirely different direc- 
tion—which is of course very amusing to the epecta- 
tors, if not very profitable to the “ wheeler,” 

The French emperor pays almost daily a visit tc 
the Exhibition. He drives there in a brougham, at 
tended by a single aide de-camp, and, whether | 
rains or not, walks over every part of the grounds, 
utterly regardless of the sea of mud which he ha: 
occasionally to traverse. The empress frequentl, 
accompanies him, attended by ladies. These impe 
rial visits have been the cause of several notabl: 
alterations. 


Mr. Silas Durgan’s daughter, of Maine, being sick 
her father and brother hunted all one afternoon, : 
short time since, to obtain a phrtridge, which th. 
patient particularly desired fur food, and came hom: 
without one. Soon after their return, their little dog 
which had accompanied them during the afternoon 
but did not return with them, came home bringing : 
partridge by the néck, which he had caught an 
killed especially for the patient. 





In Kentucky lives a man, the head of a very re 
spectuble and intelligent family, who, during on 
week in each month, about the first quarter of th. 
moon, imagines himself a woman, dons the boop 
and balmoral, and sits in his parlor waiting for hi 
beau! This strange conduct was first noticed in hin 
when he was about seventeen years of age. He by 
now tifty-one. 

Two young men, answering to the name of Flack 
vere recently ejucted from the Baltimore depot, b: 
policeman Reid, for lighting their cigars in the ladier 
saloon. Not content with having maltreated th 
« fficer in the scuffle, our young bloods songht to bay 
him dismissed the service; bat we are pleased to nc 
tice that the superintendent refused to break thi 
bruised Reid for putting out the smoking Fiacks. 

The slippery pavements the past winter have bee 
trying to all classes. Acrobats tumbled for nothing 
bankers lost their balance, farmers grazed the) 
shins, seldiers embraced the flags, tailors measure: 
their length, and travellers tripped in all directions 
The mails were snowed up, but the females venture 
out enveloped in frieze wraps. Young men foun 
their whiskers turn white in the course of a sing 
night, but that was on account of keeping late hour 

Everybody in Virginia who has a debt due him 
ifstituting proceedings to obtain Judgment upon it. 

The twelve Japanese jugglers, who are going t 
the Paris Exhibition, consist of seven men, tw 
women, two boys, and a girl. The children ar: 
whirled round in huge humming-tops, the other 
walk on the slack rope, and do the tamous batterfi 
trick. This is a very clever performance; artificin 
butterflies are kept up in the ab by means of a fa: 
and mate to alight upon flowers in the manner « 
real butterflies. “The women are the firet who bay 
ever left Japan; they are «lescribed as not so gourd 
looking as the men. 
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tary services of the Rangers during 
Indian wars, and an account of 








3 WITH FLOWERS. 


ious trick that can be played with r 
,uarter of a minute a dablia that is 








‘hanged so that every petal shall 
This is simply done by burning 
ud holding the flowers a few sec- 
The change is instantaneous; j;and 
fancy tipped dahlias, it astonished 
d not know it and saw the meta- 
flowers are subject to change by 
‘stone, which discharges the color 
The experiment is easily tried 
.cifer matches. 
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: Che World in Miniature. 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 
What makes a king ?—not riches. 
What makes a queen ?—not power. 
What man can give and take back, 
May vanish in an hour. 





But he or she is monarch 
Who craves not after pelf; 

And each one has a kingdom 
Who rightly governs self. 


Real estate is so high in some parts of London that 
the purchaser now has almost literally to cover it 
with gold to purchaseit. In important business cen- 
tres in that city the sites fur recently erected build- 
ings have cost nearly £700 the square yard, or not 
far from £25 per square foot. This is at the rate of 
more than £3,000,000 per acre, and as a London pa- 
per computes, it takes 7,120,000 sovereigns, lying 
close together and flat, to cover an acre, so that the 
price of an acre would give it an unbroken layer ot 
gold about one-third in thickness of a sovereign. 
Everybody except real estate owners supposes that 
the price will some day cease to rise, but the point is 
not yet in sight. : 


‘ There is,” says Victor Hugo, “in Napoleon’s 
table in his study a drawer frequently half open. 
He takes thence a paper, reads it toa minister. It 
is a decree. The minister assents or dissents. If he 
dissents, Louis Napoleon throws the paper back into 
the drawer, where there are many other papers, 
bundles of papers—the dreams of an all-potent man 
—shuts the drawer, takes out the key, and leaves the 
room without saying a word. The minister bows 
and retires delighted with the deference which has 
been paid to his opinion. Next morning the decree 
is in the Moniteur.” 


1d Cooper is a Dutchman, and like many another 
man, of whatever nationality, has a wife that is 
**some.” One day the old man got into trouble with 
a neighbor, which resulted in a fight. The neighbor 
was getting the better of the old man, who was re- 
sisting his antagonist to the best of his ability, when 
his wife broke out with “Lie still, Cooper, if he kills 
you, I'll sue him for damages!” 


Wheeling matches have recently become very pop- 
ular in some portions of Pennsylvania. All the con- 
testants for the prize are required to be blindfolded 
in turn, take hold of the handles of a wheelbarrow, 
turn three times round, and then wheel towards a 
stake, the one approaching nearest being the winner. 
Wien completely blindtolded the mark is pretty 
difficult to hit, and in many cases persons will wheel 
very far oft, or perhaps in an entirely different direc- 
tion—which is of course very amusing to the specta- 
tors, if not very profitable to the “ wheeler.” 

The French emperor pays almost daily a visit to 
the Exhibition. He drives there in a brougham, at- 
tended by a single aide de-camp, and, whether it 
rains or not, walks over every part of the grounds, 
utterly regardless of the sea of mud which he has 
occasionally to traverse. The empress frequently 
accompanies him, attended by ladies. These impe- 
rial visits have been the cause of several notable 
alterations. 

Mr. Silas Durgan’s daughter, of Maine, being sick, 
her father and brother hunted all one afternoon, a 
short time since, to obtain a partridge, which the 
patient particularly desired for tood, and came home 
without one. Soon after their return, their little dog, 
which had accompanied them during the afternoon, 
but did not return with them, came home bringing a 
partridge by the néck, which he had caught and 
killed especially for the patient. 


In Kentucky lives a man, the head of a very re- 
spectable and intelligent family, who, during one 
week in each month, about the first quarter of the 
moon, imagines himself a woman, dons the hoops 
and balmoral, and sits in his parlor waiting for his 
beau! This strange conduct was first noticed in him 
when he was about seventeen years of age. He is 
now fifty-one. 

Two young men, answering to the name of Flack, 
were recently ejected from the Baltimore depot, by 
policeman Reid, for lighting their cigars in the ladies’ 
saloon. Not content with having maltreated the 
«fficer in the scuffle, our young bloods sought to have 
him dismissed the service; but we are pleased to no- 
tice that the superintendent refused to break this 
braised Reid for putting out the smoking Fiacks. 

The slippery pavements the past winter have been 
trying to all classes. Acrobats tumbled for nothing, 
bankers lost their balance, farmers grazed their 
shins, seldiers embraced the flags, tailors measured 
their length, and travellers tripped in all directions. 
The mails were snowed up, but the females ventured 
out enveloped in frieze wraps. Young men found 
their whiskers turn white in the course of a single 
night, but that was on account of keeping late hours. 

Everybody in Virginia who has a debt due him is 
instituting proceedings to obtain judgment upon it. 

The twelve Japanese jugglers, who are going to 
the Paris Exhibition, consist of seven men, two 
women, two boys, and a girl. The children are 


uch in Pittle. 


The sad intelligence reaches us that Dr. Livingston 
the explorer has been killed by the Caffres. 
To make a fortune, it is only necessary to hold 
office in the New York custom-house. 
April 4th has been appointed as Fast day in Mas- 
sachusetts. 
In ten months’ time Mr. Peabody has received four 
thousand begging letters. 
One day last week nineteen steamships left New 
York harbor for foreign ports. 
An Atlantic cable between Brest, France, and New 
York is promised. 
The State has crushed out selling liquor by the 
glass in Boston. 
In England Roman Catholics will soon be eligible 
to the highest offices. 
For his great generosity, Mr. Peabody has been 
thanked by the United States Senate. 
William Pitt Fessenden is spoken of as a presiden- 
‘tial candidate. | 
At least $1,500,000 will be required to assist the 
Southern poor this spring. 
The Fejee mermaid will not be allowed to vote for 
Mr. Barnum. 
Several of our Boston detectives are all ready to 
leave for the French Exposition. 
Richmond wants the $250,000 in gold captured with 
Tetf Davis. 
Twenty States have passed the constitutional amend- 
ment, and Massachusetis will make twenty-one. 
The Chicago tunnel has been filled with water, and 
citizens will obtain it on the 1st of April. 
General Thomas is sensible to the last. He wont 
allow his name to be used fur the presidency. 
Chicago slaughtered 666,000 hogs last year. A big 
squeal. 
The Chinese use water only as a medicine, and 
then only in very small doses. 

The London Engineer does not think the Atlantic 
cables will be serviceable much longer. 

A man in Burnet, Vt., last year killed, dressed and 
ate one hundred and fifty-six gray squirrels. 

Rothschild gave $20,000 to build a new synagogue 
in London. 

The Virginia legislature is asked to enact a law 
making produce a legal tender. 

The average money value of every European emi- 
grant reaching this country is $1030. 

In the forty years from 1820 to 1860, we took from 
Europe 4,512,171 emigrants. 

A St. Louis merchant bought a quantity of sour 
dough coated with butter half an inch thick. 

Every fifteenth Chinaman loses his eyesight. 
and constant shaving are said to be the causes. 

Dickens is an object of hatred on the part of print- 
ers, his copy is so bid. 

There is a revival of religion among the convicts in 
the Kansas peni'entiary. 

Another crisis is impending in Peru, and revolu- 
tion is again raising its anarchical front. 

The roof of the new Paris opera-house is to bea 
regular fortification. 

It is estimated that thick shoes have improved the 
health of women twenty-five per cent. 

N. P Willis, it is said, was for years before his 
death a firm believer in spiritualism. 

There are twenty-nine pauper counties in Ken- 
tucky whose expenditures exceed their revenues. 

It cost a man $150 for assaulting a reporter in 
Cincinnati. 

The rousic of a wealthy church in New York costs 
more than the minister’s salary. 

A wife in Indiana recently held a chatty conclave 
with seven of her own husbands. 

The jobbing trade of St. Paul has more than 
doubled during the past two years. 

Labor and lumber is reported as coming down in 
New York. Houses will go up then. 

A New York shoe-firm have prepared sixty styles 
of ladies’ shoes for the Paris Exposition. 

An Ohio churn makes four pounds of butter a 
minute. 

New Jersey heads the lists of States on manufac- 
tured jewelry. 

Some of the people of Lynchburg have decided to 
camp out to avoid the high rents, 

A New Jersey lobbyist bas been fined and impris- 
oned for too pertinaciously pursuing his calling. 

Ohio pays a greater whiskey and oil tax than any 
State in the Union. 
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Marriages. 


In this citv, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. George H. Day 

and Miss Eliza French. 
y Rev. Dr Stow, Mr. Thomas B. Robinson and Miss 

Rosa A. Fe~guson. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. John W. Crowell, 
of Chatham, and Miss Margaret H. ‘Donaldson. 

At Laconia, N. ., by Rev. Dr. Young, Mr. I. K. Elliott, 
of Coreord, and Miss Emma J. Beaman 

At Austin, Nevada, by Rev. Mr. Trefren, Captain John 
Phillips, formerly of Boston, and M ss Alice Elizabeth, 
daughter of the officiating clergy man 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary N. G. Pike. 62; Mr. William F. 




















whirled round in huge humming-tops, the others 
walk on the slack rope, and do the tamous butterfly 
trick. This is a very clever performance; artificial 
butterflies are kept up in the ai» by means of a fan, 


real butterflies. “he women are the first who have 








a as the men. 


and made to alight upon flowers in the manner of | 


ever left Japan; they are described as not so good- | 


Floyd, 38: Miss Eliza D. Foster, 34: Mrs. Martha A Field, 
26; Mr. William H. Wi Ison, 58; Mrs Abigail Cook, 56: 
Mr James G. Wright, 36; at East Boston, Mrs. He onrietta 
Lamson, 79; at South soston. Mr. Aaron A. Tentler, 53; 
| Frederic L. Porter, 16. 
; At Chariestown, Mr. [. Munroe ie a 34. 
At Somerville, Mrs. Ann Russell, 7 

At Cambridge, Mr. William Henry Veruca, 2¢., 39. 
| AtB rookline, ‘Mrs. Ruth G. Bailey, 81. 
| At Newton Corner, Mrs. Mary Fuller, 64. 
| At Salem, Mr. James B Ferguson, 57. 
, At Newbury port, Mr. Rufus 8. Brown, 20. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By SYLVAnus CoBB,JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr.J.H. ROBINSON. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or 

Tory and his League. By Sy.vanus Coss, Jr, 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The pee. “ the 

Mystie Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY Poor 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the ss and the Wilderness. By Mrs 

GERRY 

No. 6.-THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heartin florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

af SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
cna White Men of Virginia. By James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SYLvanus Coss, in. 


No. 13. -THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Terns of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 


The 


No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 


L. 8S. GOODWIN . 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLinron BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monierey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SYLvanus CoBB,JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, ’ sac eccaimee 

of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITT: 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By LIEUT. MURRAY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: am Mother Church 

Thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTI 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
te Mill. By MARGARET BLOUNT. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
et Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M’CartTNry. 

No. 2%7.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By HARRY HAZELTON. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: > The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorcGE L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of =~ es 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWAR 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. a Wo. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, Zhe Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colomial Times. By Lieut. Murray. 

No. 35.—THE BAKON’S WELL. By MARGARET 
BLownrT. 

No. 38.—RED GOLD: or, The Hermit of White 
Rock. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower of she Otta- 
was. ATale ofthe West. By Emma CARR 

No 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: ie, A Sail- 
«r’s Fortune. By FRED. HUNTER. 

Ne. 39.—THE_BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas By “mu. H Busane eu. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
_ of the Brick Cottage. By MARGARET 

LOUNT 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By S. C. PRESCOTT. 

No. 42.—AN_ OCEAN wars? or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By HENRY S. SCUDDER. 


A Story of Aus 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receiptof Zen Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvuBLisHnERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Tenms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 

(47> The Union and FxaG will be sent one year, for 
36.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOUW’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 





This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TeRMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


a ig yh ag THE IDIOT PAUPER. By MattHew 


THE PLAGUE OF maneereLase 8 rw The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. . 8. RayMOnD. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, he Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 


THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman’s Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 

be igh or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 

SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, The Spirits of the 

League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


THE DEATH-TOUCH: or he] * adataaad of the Wil- 
«derness. By MaLcotm J. 


THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANETC: or, The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Bovarge of the 
Caribbean Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE 


VULTURES: ors The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. GOODWIN 


THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 


THE POLICE SPY: or, byl — Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIV 


THE GIPSEY DAvwiii vn: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LIRUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE RENEGADE: or Rin 4 Goevare of the Gulf. 
Mill. By'MALcotm J. 


EDPATH: or, The tienes Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: oe, ° sha Secret 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DuRIV 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: i The Fall ot 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 
a. By WALTER CLARENCE 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: , #he Miser of 
Madrid. By francis A. DuRIV 
THE FOREST Banee sot The ‘Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B . WILL 
we om: The That a Kentucky. By 
OBIN! 
THE OUTLAW: “a The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE VENDETTA: 44k one Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVA 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 
OKEHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of krror. 
By GrorcE L. AIKEN 
ONE-EYED JAKE: ‘or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: wag ‘Tre Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
KINAH’S CURSE: or. rd Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. 
ADAM PE VERLEIGH: | rod Th : 1 — Mystery 
of tre Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. 
THF BLACK MENDICANT: or, Then ¢ Mysterious 
Protector. By Jonny B. WILLIAMS, M 
JIG POTTER: or. a h Menanvtins Pretege. 
By Marttrew 8. Vint : ” —— 
THE VISCONTI: say _ the Stranger. By 
Austin C. BuRDI 
SIR RAS HLEIGH’s SECRET: or, zbe ) Mystery 
-of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. DuRIv 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CaAroLing ORN 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: $r Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANus Coss, JR 
THE GREEK ADVENT! RER: we The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LiIzevTENANT MURR 
7HE STORM CHILDREN: or, The] Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANU»s Goss 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir mg Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CosBB, JR. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinso 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Basten and Circas- 
sian. Ky Austin C. BuRDIC 
THE RED REVENGER: or. The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. Ly Nrep BUNTLINE. 
me rh BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
k. J. H. ROBINSON. 
me} MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: om The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Robins 
THE SEA LARK: or, The + ry of Louisiana. 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: ms | Zhe Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEC TENANT MURR. 
DISINHERITED: or. The Heir Fad Motecombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J..H. RoBi: son. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: yy blag Anja Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Co 
ADELINE DESMOND: x Tie yh of Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By bee sCo 
THE SEA LION: or, The Pusvateer of oe Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS CosB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE #or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers, 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Hel 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the tuccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Gtndows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIV 
THE SCOUT: or, Shar “ieee of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PoorE. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, 
Backwoodsman. By LizuTENANT MUk 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of iz. Antilles. 
By SyYLVANnus CoB, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
ofthe Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, the Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, 
NE} YERFAIL: or, The Chitdeen of the Border. 
Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Roprinson. 
or NTHIA. The Pearl of p= Feints. A Tale of 
New York. By GreorGE L. AIKE 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & once PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
REVERSES. 


BY PHILANDER. 


Come back again, sweet dreams, to-night, 
Around me linger for a while; 

Restore the visions of delight, 
Recall the face, the tone, the smile. 


I seek a solace in the tear 

Evoked from boyhood's idle dream ; 
Dead hopes, that seem to live, are dear, 
Aithough I know they only seem. 


Wake up the thoughts that long have slept; 
Strike all the chords I loved so well; 

O, let the joys so sadly wept, 
Now brighten ‘neath your magic spell. 


In vain :—the shadows will not stay ; 
Like ghosts at sunrise they depart; 
One after one they fade away, 
Vain effort of a foolish heart! 


Ev'n if I must from dreams awake, 
Years cannot rob me of the past. 

O, if the morn of love could break 
Upon my soul’s despair at last ! 


Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
JUST OPPOSITE. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 





IN a row of tumble-down, rickety ten. footers, there 
lived a little girl, whose name was Love. In the 
very dingiest house of all, behind the shakiest, and 
most crooked, and most cracked of all the windows, 
she sat, day in and day out, with her ugly face and 
hump-back, and her poor, withered, useless fvot. 
There she sat, 80 coarse and common outside, but 
with a heart big within, and breathing the spirit of 
her name—Love. This, her name, was the only beau- 
tiful thing that belonged to the child. 

Over across the way, just oppusite Love’s miserable 
home, was a splendid, grand house, and a fairy gar- 
den. Every day—that is, when the sun shone—a 
perfect wonder of a little beauty was to be seen play- 
ing among the flowers. Mysie was the little beauty’s 
name, and she it was who kept Love at her window, 
so patient and untiriug. She it was who caused Love 
to say, twenty times in as many minutes, as she 





Love felt that her own ugliness was as nothing, be- 
side the deformity of Mysie’s soul. She came for- 
ward boldly, with her pitiful, hobbling step, her 
misshapen body, and her pvor, ill-made face. Mysie 
started back at first sight of her. 

“Ugh!” said she. ‘ Where did you come from?” 
just as you would speak to a big, ugly toad, that 
chanced to jump up suddenly into your very face. 

Love did not heed her in the least. She felt, strange 
to say, neither afraid nor ash d. She beck dd to 
the baby, saying, gently: 

“‘Come, my darling, come to me. I will take you 
to mamma and Katie.” 

At the sound of her voice, the color came into the 
child’s cheeks, and he took a step towards her; then 
he hesitated, while his round, wondering baby eyes 
measured poor Love from head to fvot. 

“Am I too ugly for anything?” asked she, silently, 
with a sigh. 

Then she tried once again. 

**Come?” she said, and knelt down and held out 
both hands entreatingly. 

I guess her heart did shine through her dull, gray 
eyes, for, with a shout, the baby rushed into her 
open arms, and hid his face cunningly on her shoul- 
der. Then, feeling safe, he, boy-like, grew saucy, 
and, clinging to Love’s neck, halt-turned to Mysie, 
saying: 

“You ugly—so ugly! She”—patting Love softly— 
“only she pretty.” 

Mysie scowled. If she had smiled, it would have 
been all the same to Love now. Nevermore could 
Mysie be beautiful to her again. Nevermore would 
Love, from her cracked window, watch, and wait, 
and envy. : 

They went out of the garden, Love and the baby, 
hand in hand. They stood a moment, looking up 
and down the street. 

“ There’s mamma!” cried he. 

it wasn’t ‘“‘mamma” atall; but they didn’t find 
that out, until they had gone the whole length of the 
street, and turned the corner, and come face to fuce 
with the lady they had been following. No, it 
wasn’t mamma at all! The baby shook his head, but 
he was brave still. He had faith in Love. As for 
Love, she didn’t know what to do, so she stood still, 
and did nothing, while the baby swung backwards 
and forwards, like a brisk little pendulum, keeping 
tight hold of her, and kicked merrily loose bits of 
stone lying in his way, with the toe of his shoe, and 
didn’t care a fig whether he found mamma and 
Katie or not. 

Just at the moment that Love and the baby turned 
the corner, a woman came along, almost on a run, 
dragging an empty baby-carriage behind her. Mysie 








looked at her straight, elegant figure, her g ful 
dancing feet, her face like an angel's: 

“If I was only like her—if J was as beautiful, how 
happy should-I be!” 

One day, Love's hungry eyes spied the ‘gilded gate 
that opened into fairy garden, ajar. Breathless, 
she hobbled , and, half-afraid, passed through 
the gateway. She was at last among the glories she 


’ 


was standing by the gilded gate. 

‘* Have you seen a little boy?” asked the woman of 
her. 

“No!” a i Mysie, promptly. 

“ You’re a beauty, as far as looks go,” said the wo- 
man, admiringly; “‘ but, mercy me, I can’t stop gap- 
ing here, and that child lost, no one knows where.” 

She hurried away, by mere chance following in the 








had so long admired frum her window. She touched 
sofuy the slendet-necked lilies; her rough dress 
brushed against velvet roses; the sweet air lifted her 
coarse black hair; she stooped to lay her cheek to 
the glossy tulip-leaves. 

Stooping, she saw Mysie floating merrily down the 
path. O, the beauty that was in this girl! Love saw 
it clearer and plainer than ever, now that she was so 
near, and she stoaped lower and lower, that her own 
ugliness might be hid from sight. 

‘Peeping through the tall-stemmed tulips, Love 
noted how Mysie’s smile was like sunshine, how her 
eyes were the color of heaven, how her bair was like 
gold. 

“TI wonder howit feels to be so beautiful?” thought 
Love. 

All at once Mysie stopped and stamped her foot. 

«‘ What are you doing here?” cried she, shrilly. 

Was it possible Mysie could have such a voice? 
Love half rose in her astonishment, and put her fin- 
gers in her ears to shut it out. 

“ What are you doing here, I say?” cried Mysie 
again, harsher and harder. 

Love drew herscif up straight. She did not care 
so much to hide her ugliness now. As she stood up, 
she saw a little child,a mere baby, indeed, in the 
path, in front of Mysie. The baby had been crying, 
for its round, chubby face wasall tear-bedaubed. The 
tkirt of its dress was gathered up, and held tightly in 
one dirty, dimpled hand, while the other was point- 
ing towards Mysie in smiling surprise. 

“ Pretty, pretty?” lisped the little fellow, standing 
on tip-toe to see better. 

Mysie gave him a spiteful push. 

* Get away!” said she, with a snarl. 

He lost his balance, and down he fell, and the 
stones and dirt and gravel with which the skirt of 
his dress was filled, flew up over Mysie. This made 
her angrier still. 

“ You hateful little thing!” she screamed; “if you 
don’t go away quick, I’ll call the dug—the great big 
dog, that’ll bite you into mince-meat.” 

The smile died out of the baby’s face. He scram- 
bled to his feet, and looked around, bewildered, ready 
tu burst into tears. 

“Mamma! Katie! Katie! Mamma!” be murmur- 
ed, as if wondering where they were. 

“ The dog is coming,” said Mysie, maliciously. 

At the words, his face grew white with fear, his 
feet rooted themselves to the ground, he trembled 
like a leaf, his mouth opened, but he could not make 
asound. Mysie, far from having pity, called: 

* Here, doggie, doggie, doggie!” 








very footsteps of Love and her baby charge. 

‘‘ Here,” screamed Mysie toher. ‘I did see bim, 
I remember now.” 

“Bless you for an angel!” cried the woman, turn- 
ing back at once. ‘‘ Now tell me, what did he look 
like, so that I may know if it is the one?” 

“ Brown hair, brown eyes, blue dress, blue shoes 
with black tips,” said Mysie, glibly. 

**T couldn’t have told it straighter myself,” spoke 
up the woman, delightedly. ‘How long ago was it 
you saw him?” 

“Only a few minutes.” 

“Do you know which way he’s gone?” 

“ Down that way.” And Mysie wickedly pointed 
in the wrong direction. 

“ Good!” said the woman. ‘“ What luck I’m in— 
thanks to you!” 

Then she started off, the way Mysie had said, fu!l 
speed. 

“Good!” laughed Mysie. ‘ The little hunch- 
back will pay for her airs this time.” 

Just then a servant came for her, and, very well 
pleased with her morning’s work, she went in, in 
great good-humor. 

The baby-carriage bounced over the pavement, 
like a big India-rubber ball, the woman walked so 
fast. As she was about to cross the street, a coach, 
with four horses, came galloping up, and then such a 
hullabaloo! The woman and the baby-carriage got 
exactly under the horses’ heels. There was hallooing 


and screeching in abundance, and somebody, nobody | 


knows how, snatched at the woman, and pulled her 
out. ‘ 

Most wonderful to tell, she was not hurt, only so 
frightened that she didn’t know who she was, nor 
what she was about. The baby-carriage fared worse. 
1t was kicked and split into a thousand pieces. 

The woman furgot the lost child, and, instead of 
going the way Mysie had told her, turned and walked 
back past the garden and the gilded gate again, not 
having the least idea whether she were moving to- 
wards the north, south, east or west. She went a 
long way, and turned a corner. She had not found 
her wits yet, when a timid, gentle voice said: 

‘“‘Ma’am, wont you please let me pin up the tear in 
your dress? And your shawl is dragging in the dirt, 
and your bonnet is all out of shape.” 

She knew that swift fingers were busily at work, 
tidying her dress, dusting her shawl, straightening 
out her bonnet, but it was as if she were in a dream, 
till these words were spoken almost in her ear: 

“ It’s Katie’s dress, and Katie’s shawl, and Katie’s 
bonnet, but—” 











“* Master Freddy!” cried the woman, waking up at 
last, and all at once. 

As she said this, she caught him up, smothering 
him with kisses, Then she asked, all in a breath: 

“What did you run away for? where have you 
been? how came you here?” 

Master Freddy slid from her arms, and, caressing 
Love, answered: 

“I run away for fun—I went in the garden. Pret- 
ty garden, with gold gate; but bad, ugly girl there. 
She called the big dog to eat me up, and she,” cud- 
dling closer to Love, “ kept him away; she took me 
to find mamma and Katie. Aint she a beauty?” 

“A beauty?”’ echoed Katie—for of course the wo- 
man was Katie—with a stare of astonishment. Then, 
slowly, she said, ‘I guess you’re right, though, Mas- 
ter Freddy.” She turned to Love, saying, ‘I didn’t 
see it at first; but you wont lay it up against me, 
will you?” 

“O no!” answered Love, meekly. “I’m used to 
being thought ugly.” 

‘It aint that, you know,” said Katie. ‘‘I was only 
thinking you didn’t look much like the. little girl I 
saw a while ago. She had yellow hair and pink 
cheeks, and stepped like a queen.” 

“T know her!” spoke out Love, feeling sure she 
was talking of Mysie. 

I called her a beauty /”” went on Katie. “ You aint 
much like her, now, are you?” 

“No,” answered Love; and though she had thought 
Mysie could never be beautiful to her again, she 
sighed for golden hair and pink cheeks, and eyes biue 
as a dull’s, 

“La! now you needn’t take on about it, neither,” 
said Katie, “for you’re two thousand times the 
handsomest.” 

What? With her shape, and her face, was she 
handsomer than Mysie? Love was almost frightened. 

“Yes,” but I mean it,” went on Katie. “Her 
beauty’s only skin-thick. It’s better to be beautiful 
clear through, like you, than only on the outside, like 
her.” 

Love went home, with tears of joy in her eyes. 

“Tam so glad I am beautiful!” said she; “and I 
mean to keep so all my life long.” 


JOSH BILLINGS. 

This quaint and original writer has attracted at- 
tention, by his published ‘‘ Sayings,” in London, and 
the “ Review ” devotes an excellent and discriminat- 
ing notice of him, selections from which we publish 
below: 

‘The men who peopled the New England States 
were not the traditionary, full-fed, rotund and rosy- 
gilled Englishmen, but a hard-faced, atrabilious, 
earnest-eyed race, somewhat ‘stiff with long wrestling 
with the Lord in prayer, and who had taught Satan 
to dread the new Puritan hug.’ Then their sense of 
freedom scarcely included the liberty of the lungs in 
full crow with merriment. And if they felt internal 
ticklings now and again, they were sure to suspect it 
was the devil’s work. It was necessary, they fan- 
cied, to keep the face rigidly set, in order that they 
might preserve their spiritual balance. So they kept 
watch and ward against all such wanton wiles of the 
wicked one. This humor lived a more silent and 
stunted life; it grew slyer in character, and more 
covert in expression; it learned to say the drollest 
things, with the old family face, and with a stern 
Puritan eye still upon it. Anu this manner has been 
very recently illustrated by the ‘Sayings’ of Josh 
Billings. Josh never laughsdownright. There may 
be a knowing light in the eye, an oafish pucker at 
the corners of the mouth, otherwise he is prim asa 
Puritan; his bearing is furmed on the early model. 
The Yankee has a knack of splitting his sides silent- 
ly, and making no outward sign. He does not laugh, 
he only chuckles internally. We have heard of an 
English actor who went to New York, and on the 
first night of his playing performed an exceedingly 
comic part, in which he was accustomed to produce 
roars of laughter. But here was scarcely a grin. He 
thought he must have failed altogether. On leaving 
the theatre, he heard two of his audience conversing 
on the subject of his acting. ‘Never saw such a 
funny fellow in all my life,’ said one; and the other 
replied, ‘ Thought 1 should have busted twenty times 
over.’ But they kept it to themselves whilst in the 
theatre. So it is with ‘Josh Billings’ personally; a 
few of whose sayings we quote: 

“**Some people are fond of bragging about their 
ancestors, and their great descent, when in fact their 
great descent is just what is the matter of them.’ 

“*Tf I was asked, ‘“* What is the chief end uf man 
now-a-days?” I should immediately reply, “10 per 
cent.” ” 

“**Tt is dreadful easy to be a fool. A man can bea 
fool, and not kuow it.’ 

“** God save the fools, and don’t let them run out! 
for if it wasn’t for them, wise men couldn’t get a 
living.’ 

***1¢ is true that wealth wont make a man virtu- 
ous, but I notice there aint anybody who wants to be 
poor just for the purpose of being good.’ 

““* There are some dogs’ tails which can’t be got to 
curl noways, and some which will, and you can’t stop 
’em. If you bathe a curly dog’s tail in oil, and bind 
it in splints, you can’t get the crook out if it. Now 
@ man’s way of thinking is the crook in the dog’s tail, 
and can’t be got out; and every one should be allow- 
ed to wag his own peculiarity in peace.’ 

“** When a tellow gets to going down hill, it does 
seem as though everything had been greased for the 
occasion.’ 

“Josh Billings’s notions respecting the animal 











kingdom are very amusing at times. This of the 
mule, for instance: ‘ 

“The mule is half-horse and half-jackass, then 
comes to a full stop, Nature discovering her mistake. 
The only way to keep & mwuie in a pasture, fs to turn 
it into a meadow adjvining, and let it jump out 
They are like some men, very corrupt at heart. I’ve 
known them to be good mules for six months, just to 
get a good chance to kick somebody. The only rea- 
son why they are patient, is because they are 
ashamed of themselves.’ 

“ His puritanical manner and dry caustic cynicism 
notwithstanding, ‘ Josh Billings’ can tell ‘ whoppers» 
on occasion, after the ‘ Down ast’ fashion, the up- 
roarious breakings out of nature long repressed. He 
has likewise a touch of a kind of humor that in it- 
self is inexpressible, in its character indescribable, in 
its appeal helplessly ludicrous.. An example of what 
we mean occurs in Dickens's ‘American Notes.’ We 
think it is the writer himself who was standing on 
the deck of the vessel in a storm, up to his knees in 
water; and when some one suggested that he would 
take cold, he pointed dewn towards his feet, and 
murmured, ‘ Cork soles.’ 

‘Many of Josh Billings’s sayings are keen enough 
for the short, sharp, direct utterances of Douglas 
Jerrold.’”’ 








Humors of the Day. 
BILL SIMPSON’S LEGAL EXPERIENCE. 

Many years ago, the Legislature of Tennessee 
passed an act to organize the county of McNairy, 
alias Snake. At that time, the country embraced in 
the limits of Snake was occupied by a sturdy set of 
backwoodsmen, totally unacquainted with courts, 
jails, ete. The county assembled at the appointed 
site, for the purpose of cutting logs, making boards, 
etc., to build a court house and jail. The only theme 
of daily conversation, when the men were assembled, 
was the court, etc. None had ever seen a court in 
session, as yetdeveloped. Each one would give what 
his idea was of a court, etc. None, however, were 
entirely satisfactory, until Bill Simpson was called on 
to give his.ideas. He said he knew all about a cvurt 
—that he had had a law-suit in North Carolina. One 
of his neighbor’s hogs kept coming when he fed his 
hogs, until it got fat. One morning he got so mad 
that he shot the hog. He thought it would not do to 
throw it away, so he cleaned and salted it. Shortly 
after, his neighbor and a man came to his house, ex- 
amined the smoke-house, and took him to town and 
put him in a little office. About three months after 
that, this man came and took him up toa large room. 
A large man sat upon a high bench—a man was sit- 
ting at a desk—about a dozen fine-dressed men gat in 
@ place that was paled around. The man put bim in 
@ pen that was just behind them. He then called in 
twelve men}; they took their seats in a box, in front 
of the fine-dressed men. The man that was writing 
gave the twelve men a book, and said something 
about Bill Simpson and the State. Then one of the 
fine men read something about Bill Simpson and the 
hog, and he and another of the jine-dressed men had 
the biggest quarrel you ever heard. I thought they 
would fight every minute, but they didn’t. It was 
Bill Simpson and the hog, ard the hog and Bill Simp- 
son, and sometimes Mr. Simpson, but seldom. After 
they quit quarrelling, the big man talked a while 
to the twelve men, and they went out and staid 
@ short time, and came back and said something 
to the men at the desk. Then the man on the 
bench said something to the man that put me 
in the office, and he took me out, and tied me 
toa persimmon tree, and commenced fighting me 
with a cowhide, and it made me so mad I shook all 
the persimmons off the tree. I aint much idea of 
courts, so I shall give ’em a wide berth hereafter. 





A CALCULATION, 


The local editor of a Buffalo paper says that on 
the streets he was passing through the other evening 
he counted 399 cats, and presuming this a fair aver- 
age, there are about 42,000 cats in Buffalo. Now a 
cat that is at all heavy will weigh four pounds, which 
would make in the aggregate one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds of cat. When this cat is manufac- 
tured into sausages, allowing for the addition of sea- 
soning, and so forth, it wili yield, say two hundred 
thousand pounds. Good square North American 
sausages are worth sixteen cents per pound. From 
this we find that in the simple article of Cat-sausages 
alone, thecity of Buffalo does a business of $32,000. 
The manufacture of dog, liver, blood, and other 
sausages, which is here carried on to a considerable 
extent, we have not taken into account. Had we 
done so, the grand total would doubtless have been 
much larger. Enough has been given to show that 
one branch of business, at least, is a flourishing 
business. 








MINOR JOKES. 

QUESTION FOR ETYMOLOGISTS.— Do the “ roots of 
words ” produce “ tlowers of speech?” 

Marriage is like money—seem to want it, and you 
never get it. 

What is smaller than a mite’s mouth? It’s tongue. 

* You’ll put me out of temper,” as the knife said 
to the obstinate oyster. 

“T’'m a ’tickler friend to you,” as the snuff said to 
the nose. 2 

“ Isn’t there an awfully strong-ezsell of pigs in the 
air?” asked Swith of Jones. * Yes,” replied Jones, 
“ that’s because the wind’s from sow-west.” 
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Smith, says of the slo 
moves suspended, rests 
ed, sleeps suspended, an 
his life in suspense—like 
clergyman distantly rel: 
bishop.” He might hav 
or like a young lawyer 
for clients. However it 
with the sloth, to th 
clergyman, I dare say 
of suspense is no moree 
than it was to me, du 


in a law-office. I reme: 
that early period, I use: 
ture myself somewhat 
fashion to allay my irritation: 

“ Ezra Wood, my boy, none of your im) 
now. Weary work waiting, is it? Well, wh 
was not? But you have got nerve, I supp: 
can bear a little wearing. Yes, and a good «| 
too, if need be. What else did you expec: 
wait, when you chose the law as your pro 
Don’t make an egregious blockhead of your» 
think because you have bloomed out a fu’ 
lawyer, you must be a honey-laden flower, 
which all the bees of law-seekers are to c! 
once. Nothing of the sort is likely to happe 
not according to the natural order of thin, 
you may assure yourself nature is not going | 
aside, and the world turned upside down | 
convenience. Therefure, Ezra, wy boy, you ! 
to adopt waiting asa part of your life-strugg!: 
try to shirk it; and, above all, don’t whine, if : 
it a little uncomfortable.” 

Having set the matter before me in this pl: 
ion, if Lever allowed myself to become im; 
must have been a very unreasonable fellov 
not deny that I may have been so at tim 
beings whose distinction it is to be possessed 
son, I think men often enough are unreasonab’ 





into useless repinings. 

It was during this period of suspense that 
with Wainwright. He was an olive-skinne 
bearded man, with a somewhat sharpened 
and piercing dark eyes. In accordance with 
of Hartford Laing—an eccentric old gentlem» 
deceased in New York, but owning extensiv: 
in Bountown—Wainwright had lately come 
village to take possession of the Laing prope 
was not known that the legator and his heir 
-kindred blood. Why Wainwright shoud ba 
the elected heir had given rise to a variety 
jectures. But Hartford Laing was not a 
gratify idle curiosity, by publishing his rea 








any course of conduct he might have adopt: 
upon this subject Wainwright was equally 

The property being in his possession, he « 
knew how to live upon it royally. Of co 
sprang into sadden popularity in the villag: 
soon came to be believed that no undertakir 
portance could be rightly managed unless Wai 
headed the movement. 

My acquaintance with this village autocra 
somewhat oddly. It being the normal state « 
men, I suppose no one will be surprised at 
fession that I was in love. The present obje 
affection was a Miss Celestia Bosprey, w! 
acruss the way from my office. Miss Bospr: 
pretty enough girl, who “did the kitten,” 
it uncommonly well, too. She was forever « 
aimiration by her frolicsome grace, or car 
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early days of my first se: © 


{ hope I never forgot my manhood so far as | 
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